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TO THE SERIOUS 


CONSIDERATION and DISCUSSION, 


OF THE SUNDRY 2 

FISHER FE ů ( 
OF THIS KINGDOM. 

MOST HUMBLY ADDRESSED | E 


To. His EXCELLENCYTE 
JOHN EARL or BUCKINGHAM 


| Lo RD LIEZUTENANT GENERAL and GENERAL | 
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TEMPORAL : 2 
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KEn1cHrTs, Etrinans, and Bux GESss Es, | 1 
IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. | "+ 
| The man will take To-Dav, who's truly wiſe, _ „ 
For in Fates dreary womb, TO-MORROW lies. PR 
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Non eft, crede mihi, ſapientis dicere, vivam: 
Sera nimis vita eft craſtina, vive hodie. 


Mak r. Epig. 16. Lib. 1. 


Dum loquimur, fugerit invida 
Atas carpe diem, quam miniuum Fr 
e Honk. Lib. 1. Od. 11. 
HE KING as ſupreme guardian, the 
| ſtateſman, the miniſter, and repreſentatives 
of the nation, are jointly, and ſeverally bound in 
their different ſpheres, by their conſtitutional creed, 
to vigil for the good of the community. While 
each individual of the great body, is equally 
bound by his allegiance, to ſupport their ſalutary 
meaſures to the extent of his ability. Of courſe 
it becomes the natural duty of every ſubject, to 


point out ſuch matters as have a probable, tendeney 


to the general good, that they may be duly weigh- 
ed by the nation's protector s 


. Hints to men of penetration, have often giyen 
birth to the moſt ſalutary, . beneficial; and glorious 


enterpriſes. therefore we may reaſonably. hope, 


from the ſpirit, vigilance, and penetration of, thi 
preſent legiſlature, to fee a matter of the utmo 


conſequence o this, TAL DOUGH PROT 5 
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(3 
it being the indiſputable policy of every ſtate, to 
endeavour by all poſſible means to eſtabliſſi, pro- 
mote, and encourage the cultivation, and manufac- 
ture of ſuch articles as may be followed with pe- 
culiar-advantages to the nation at large. Thus, in 
conformity with the general obligation, an indivi- 
dual of the great body humbly hopes, that what 
is now offered, will be conſidered and accepted as 


regulate and encourage it. 


J fhall therefore endeavour conciſely, to com- 
municate the fruits of my ſcrutiny, as well as the 
ideas which have occurred during the diſcuſſion. 
I propoſe making as few digreſſions as poſſible, and 
yet as ſome are — ngued I hope that ſuch as 

Commerce is the only true ſource of riches; 
through it, empires and individuals have ever flou- 
riſhed; well regulated trade is the natural means 
to enrieh the ſtate, as it never fails to throw the 
balance in favour of the country where it is pro- 
ee e 


. 
11 , 


fy 
at 


concerning 


Upon a debate in the great council, 
the improvement of commerce in France, and Eaſi- 
5 \ | India 
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India trade was propoſed as a primary object. But 
the famous monſieur Colbert, freely delivered his 


opinion to the king, to this purpoſe, That the 


moſt ſpeedy and effectual way of encreaſtng'the 
« riches of the kingdom, was, to eſtabliſh and 
«+ encourage manuta aCtutes at home, for employ- 
< ing the poor, in which idle people might be fore- 
« ed to work,” And, with all ſubmiſſien, it may 
be ſafely aſſerted, that without a competent idea 
of the nature and conſequence of the trade and 
commerce of a nation, it is impoſſible to judge or 
detetmine, what is, or What is not, fi the Teal 
good of the icons of 


Commerce | is the only true 8 ſteiling teſt of the 
advantages or diſadvantages originated in miniſ- 
terial-meaſures, as ſcarcely any political plan can 
be propoſed; but muſt affect trade more or leſs, 
in one ſhape or another. Commerce is a -ſcience, 
on which moſt other arts and ſciences ate depeni- 
dent, and is certainly reducible to as demonſtta- 
tive a ſyſtem, as any other ſcience whatever, 


F« 


Thus when. men at the WES are ignorant of 


this eſſential part, it little avails that they are verſ⸗- 
ed in almoſt every other abſtracted theory. Me 
are a trading nation, all with us depends on com- 
merce, and where that is not made the firſt conft- 
detation with the legiſlature, ſo far as they deviate 
from it, juſt ſo far do they err, os the Aation, is 
proportionabiy imured, | | | Ty 
Balance of trade, is well La to be ae 
difference which every nation has for or againſt 
itſelf, upon compariſon of their whole imports anti 
exports ; of courſe, that nation has the balance moſt 
in its favour, i in Proportion as the amount of its 
| B 2 | exports 
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exports exceeds the general amount of its imports : 
for if the imports exceed the general amount of ex- 
rts, the balance or difference muſt either be con- 
ſumed or loſt ; be that as it will, ſuch difference is 
an abſolute loſs, and muſt evidently be paid for in 
bullion or the land ſucceſſively mortgaged —— 
till ſuch time as the real inhabitants ſhall not have 
a ſingle acre to call their own. | 


If this matter was in general ſeriouſly attended 
to, inſtead of England's being the well known 
mortgagee of many capital tracts of land in this 
kingdom, a very few years would ſo far turn the 
tables, as to put it in the power of Jreland not on- 
Iy to diſcharge her general debt to England, but 
even enable her to ſubſcribe to their general 
loans, or. lend money to their individuals, Ir 
muſt be confeſſed, that the propoſed general refor- 
mation, requires vigilance, unanimity, and a rea- 
ſonable time to bring it about: while it is equally 
evident, that unleſs we begin to draw the line by 
prudent degrees towards the general point, we ſhall 
never arrive at the wiſhed-for end. „ 


No branch of buſineſs can be eſtabliſned which 
promiſes fairer, than the ſiſberies of this kingdom, if 
once put upon a reſpectable and permanent footing ; 
of courſe, it merits a very deliberate conſideration, 
in its ſundry branches, under their reſpective 
titles; duly attending to the ſundry original Acts 
of Parliament now extant, relative to the ſub- 
ject, and intended to promote the progreſs of the 
fiſheries ; which however, from various unforeſeen 
circumſtances, . have hitherto fallen ſhort of pro- 
:ducing the wiſhed-for falutary and national be- 
neficial effects. The ſundry fiſheries conſiſt of 
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HERRING, 5 
COD, LIN G, and WHITE-FISH, 
WHALE, SEAL, and SUN-FISH, 


To enter into the particular hiſtory of fiſhing 


or fiſheries, would not be productive of eſſential 


diſcoveries equal to the trouble : it would be a 
work more curious than uſeful. —Periods could eaſily 
be pointed out, when fiſh was held of no value 


both in England and Ireland of courſe, unwor- 
thy legiſlative attention. During the infancy of 


commerce, manufactures and ſciences in England, 
when the land was thinly ſown with Danes and Sax- 


ons, when proviſions were ſo ſuperabundant in 


proportion to the number of inhabitants, that corn 
was at three-pence the peck; fiſh then was not 
thought worth the trouble of catching. In Ire- 


land, where the quantity and ſuperabundance of 


roviſions were ſtill greater in proportion to the 
inhabitants, fiſh was conſidered of no value, as it 
made the fiſherman no adequate return for his 
trouble. The few fiſheries that were originally 
carried on in Ireland, were ſuſpended, nay anni- 
hilated, at the time when the great maſſacre in 7re- 
land, and the rebellion in England broke out; and 


from that time lay dormant, and neglected, till 


the latter part of the ſixteenth century, when the 
duke of Ormond in 1664, in his 4th inſtruction to 
the council of trade, delivered himſelf in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


You ARE TO CONSIDER BY WHAT MEANS 


THE FISHING TRADE MAY BE MOST IMPROV= 


FD IN THE KINGDOM OF IRELAND. 


—It being a matter he wiſhed they would attend 
to, as he plainly perceived the advantages that 


tkereby might be derived to the nation. 
Soon 


C 
Soon after that period a company of adventur- 
ers from London, began the Salmon fiſnery of the 
Bann, but totally for exportation. EY. 


By what has already been tated, it is ealy to 
account why fo profitable a branch of commerce. 
(as the fiſheries are likely to be 1n this our day) 
had been permitted to lay fo long dormant, and 
unattended to in former times. 00 | 


The great increaſe of population, the vaſt de. 
mand for proviſions from foreign countries, and 
the real advantages diffuſed and experienced, from 
a well regulated commerce—evidently render the 
fiſheries of this country a moſt eſſential object of 
national and legiſlative attention—As it alone is 
capable of producing the moſt ſalutary conſequen- 
ces, the nation could wiſh—By keeping its people 
at home, in conſequence of a regular employ, 
which will afford even the pooreſt a comfortable 
ſubſiſtence for their labour, —at the ſame time, 
that by degrees, it muſt enrich the nation. 


lf we pay the leaſt attention to the original ſtate 
of the Dutch fiſheries, or by what means they 
raiſed themſelves to their preſent ſtate of opu- 
tence, we will find that they were abſolutely no- 
thing more than mere fiſhermen, who had col - 
lected themſelves into à fall body, from diffe- 
rent quarters, and: lived in huts, erected upon a, 
ſpot then called Damſtuys, which ſtill retains its 
name; but to the aſtoniſhment of travellers, 
when enquired for, will be found in the center of 
the famous. city of Amſterd im; which though ori- 

ginally nothing better than a poor fiſhing hamlet, 
now pretends to diſpute conſequence with the firft 
trading city of the knownworld— London. 


2 Rl 
Early in the 12th century their progreſs was ſo 


great, that the Harlemers, and Materlunders be- 
came jealous of them, embraced a frivolous op- 


-\ 


dortunity of joining John VI. count Florent, at- 
550 ths — > Flom and totally deſtroyed 
their habitations to the very foundations. In 1 oo, 
they foand themſelves re- aſſembled in a conſidera- 
ble body, on the old ſpot ; and in 1342, they ob- 
tained a renewal of their privileges from the then 
teigning count Florent, Milliam IV. In 1246, 
the lordſhip of that domain devolved to the earls 
of Holland by marriage, ſince which they have in- 
creaſed by degrees to their preſent pitch of un- 
doubted opulence. 


Their great increaſe of people, in proceſs of 
time, obliged them to ſeek new fields of employ- 
ment. Of courſe, none could be more eligible 
than the fiſhery which they diſcovered on the coaſts 
of Ireland, and weſtern iſlands of Scotland. This 
branch they ſtuck cloſely to, till we diſcovered the 
whale fiſhery in queen Elizabeth's time. In 1598, 
the Eugliſb carried on that branch unrivaled, till the 
time of Fames the firſt. In 1612, the Holland- 
ers ſent their firſt ſhip to Spiiſperpen, or Green- 
land, in hopes of reaping a part of the benefit 
of that moſt beneficial diſcovery. The Eur liſb 
claimed the property, as the firſt diſcoverers, and 
would not allow the Duzch to fiſh thereabout, 

or have any ſhare ia ſo profitable a trade. The 
conteſt ran high, and in 161 2, they attacked their 
ſhips, took two of them, and brought them to 
England, with all the oil. of the whales they had 
killed, and all their tackle and implements. 

The Dutch eftimated their loſs on tllat occaſion 
at 130,000 guilders, or 12,500 l. the ſhips be- 
ing full laden, having made a ſucccſsſul fithery. 


Even 


nz 
Even this did not diſcourage the Dutch, for they 
continued to fiſh, which occaſioned frequent bick- 
erings between them and the Engliſb, till the year 
1617. when the Engliſh attacked them hoſtilely 
a ſecond time ; but not proving ſufficiently ſtrong, 
they were worſted ; and the Hollanders took one 
of the Engliſh. ſhips, and carried her to Hol- 
land. 2555 


The States General unwilling to give offence to 
king James, cauſed the ſhip to be reſtored, with 
all that was in her; and in order to prevent the 
like for the. future, the States ſent over a deputa- 
tion to England, to treat upon the ſubject of the 
freedom of the fiſhery ; the king avoided giving 
any abſolute deciſion, in point of right; yet at 
the ſame time his majeſty not encouraging the 
Engliſh merchants to diſturb the Dutch, it remain- 
ed a matter undetermined, and both parties went 
on fiſhing as before. Soon after the Danes, Ham- 


burgbers and French began, and have ever ſince 


continued to fiſh in thoſe ſeas. 


The Dutch have found ſo eſſential an intereſt in 
the continuance of fiſheries, that they do give 
every poſſible encouragement to the proſecution 


of them. By inattention, we loſt the ſway in the 


Greenland fiſheries, though the firſt diſcoverers : 
and, by negligence, we have ſuffered the Dutch to 
raiſe immenſe fortunes from our ſhores, by the 
Herring fiſheries. —Their uninterrupted poſſeſſion 


of that lucrative branch of traffic, was what origi- 


nally gave birth to their now general commercial 
entercourſe, and conſequence, with every traffick- 
mg quarter of the world. | 4} 


Our 
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E 
Ou SE ASW ERE THEIR ONLY OR EGINAL MiNES, 
as acknowledged by the Dutch, and may be ſeen on 
the face of one of their proclamations for the encou- 
ragement of the fiſheries, bearing date ann. 1624 
they therein call it their Golden Mine, from whence 
they have long derived a ſtaple commodity, to 
barter againſt articles which other nations had to 
ſpare ; it being well known, that barter was the 
original mode of traffic, not totally laid aſide at 
this day, OY the medium of Bullion 
was found neceſſary to facilitate a general com- 
merce. It is no uncommon thing from this king- 
dom, to conſign proviſions to Portugal, and re- 
ceive the returns in fruit, ſalt, or wine, which is 
actual barter. In like manner, the Dutch have ever 
diſpoſed of their fiſh, for convenient commodities 
from other countries. Fa 
We have records in 1663, of 500 ton of Cod 
and Ling being taken in one day in the Engliſb 
ſeas, which is confirmed by fir John Burroughs. 


The Dutch have conſtantly on our coaſt up- 
wards of 200 doggers of 150 tons each, and above 
700 weel-boats from 60 to ioo each. As to the 
number of buſſes employed in the Herring fiſhery, 
they are almoſt incredible. In Holland they are 
reputed 6400 veſſels ;—but to the great ſhame 
of this nation, there are conſtantly 400 Dutch 
veſſels every ſeaſon, who fiſh upon the Cromer 
coaſt, and do actually and publicly ſell their car- 
goes at the Jarmouth fair for Herrings ; for the 
regulation of which, there are ſundry clauſes in 
the Engliſb acts, Vide 31 Edo. g. ch. 2. Excluſive of 
every other lucrative conſideration, This nurſery to 


the Dutch, produces and ſupports above $80,000 
ſeamen, | 
C It 


B 


It is well known that there are many capital 
marts open to receive well cured fiſn, or produce 
of fiſh of every kind, from the herring to the 
whale; conſequently, there is little danger of the 
matter being over-done by us, eſpecially as we 
have every reaſon to ſuppoſe, we can carry it on 
with much more convenience, than any other na- 
tion which now follows it. 


To allow the Dutch to follow this great branch 
of buſineſs unrivaled, and on our coaſt, is to the 
full as abſurd, as if we were to manure the land, 
till and ſow the ſeed, and then allow them to reap 


and ſell us the crop. 


Nothing but indolent infatuation can be pleaded 
as an excuſe. 


It is an uncontroverted fact, that ſo far back as 
1633, the Dutch made five millions of florins 
a year by the Herring fiſnery, which has ſtill con- 
tinued to encreaſe. | 


| The cuſtom and tenth fiſh annually paid into 
their treaſury, falls little ſhort of one million ſter- 
ling. Is it not aſtoniſhing that the Dutch ſhould 
do all this, who only have four maritime provin- 
ces, and not one good natural harbour on their 
whole coaſt ? Still they find it turn to account, to 
make and ſupport ports made by art, at a vaſt an- 
nual expence, after which they muſt make a long 
voyage, and keep the ſea in all weathers, in order 
to get their cargoes on this coaft ; yet, they under- 
ſell, and are conſtantly at market before us—to 
our great ſhame and immenſe national loſs. 


The 


ECC 


The ſituation of this iſland, ſeems as if by nature 
originally deſtined to be the general European 
mart, or magazine for African, American, or Afia- 
tic commodities. The acceſs to, and departure 
from it, being evidently more commodious than 
any other ſpot in Europe. Why then under ſuch 
advantages ſhould we leave unpurſued and ne- 
glected, fo eſſential a branch as the fiſheries ?— 
which to us in a very few years, would prove 
many degrees, more advantageous than to the 
Dutch; and would furniſh capitals to puſh any 
lucrative branch of foreign commerce—From 
which we are now debarred, merely for want of 
capitals. 


Though at the fame time, I muſt fay, that 
there is not in Europe, any other ſo extenſive 
a branch of buſineſs, that is capable of afford- 
ing ſo valuable a return to the adventurers, as 
theſe very fiſberies, if properly regulated, encou- 
raged, and managed. | 


It is well known, that flouriſhing commerce ad- 
vances the demand and value of every ſtaple com- 
modity which that country produces, where it is 
carried on, Thus it is evident, that gentlemen 
of landed property, muſt be proportionally bene- 
fited in courſe of time: for no lands in the world 
pay more to their landlords than thoſe of Hol- 
land. & 


Thus the advancement of trade is a common 
cauſe, and equally conſequential to every indivi- 
dual, who either wiſhes himſelf or his country 
well. | _ 


I hope the true policy and general utility of 
attending to the promotion and encouragement of 
i ST fiſheries, 


1 


fiſheries, in the Jriſb Seas, is ſo ſelf-evident to every 
thinking individual, and well-wiſher to this coun- 
try, as renders it almoſt needleſs to do more, than 
point out the means, in order to ſecure a general 
concurrence of ſentiments, and unanimous junc- 
ture of efforts, to encourage and bring them to 


perfection. A 
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The lights already thrown on this ſubject, by 
an honourable member of the houſe of commons, 
(Sir L s O'B——n) in two ſpeeches laſt ſeſſions 
of parliament, reflects great honour. They need 
very little heightening, and ſtill, there is an abſo- 
ſolute neceſſity of a minuter inveſtigation, in order 
to ſet this buſineſs in its proper point of view, that 
it may receive ſuch ſanction, as may be deemed 
adequate to envigorate ſo popular and national an 
object. 
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It is eaſy to prove, that the many ſalutary ad- 


vantages to be obtained by the promotion of fiſh- 
eries fo near home, are no leſs intereſting to Great 
Britain, than immediately lucrative to Ireland. 


Ireland it is true, will reap the firſt benefits of 
an eſtabliſhment, which employs her people, in a 
buſineſs which will afford them a comfortable ſub- 
ſiſtence, while it produces a ſtaple commodity, , 
which will extend its commerce, and finally enrich 
many of its individuals; and of courſe, muſt make 
the very face of the country flouriſh. 


Great Britain will, on the other hand, have the 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing Ireland flouriſh under its au- 
ſpices; while by the eſtabliſhment and ſucceſs of 
theſe fiſheries, ſhe will have the command of a 
po Le moſt 
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moſt capital nurſery for ſeamen — TRE WELI- 
KNOWN BULW ARK OP BRITISH EMPIRE. 


This ſole conſideration, ought to engage the 
voice of every Britiſh ſubject, to ſupport fo falu- 
tary a meaſure ; eſpecially as there 1s even a great 
poſſibility of regulating matters ſo, as to protect 
the neceſſary hands for the fiſhery, and furniſh a 
proper and reaſonable quota for the defence of the 
nation, in caſes of emergency, without having 
recourſe to that ever horrid bone of contention, 
PrREsSS-W ARRANTS. 


The fiſheries once properly regulated, would 
give an immediate check to the baneful practice 
of emigration. The people would find it 
more immediately their intereſt, to continue at 
home, being ſure of an annual employ; and the 
nation, would fully experience the utility of their 
aid, in the interſpaces of the fiſhing ſeaſon, ex- 
cluſive of their being ready at every emergency 
to ſupport this country's cauſe. Of courſe, the 
meaſure is equally beneficial, to both crown and 
ſubject. | | 


To enter into a diſcuſſion of the original politi- 
cal reaſons, which gave birth to the ſundry tram- 
mels with which the fiſheries have been clogged, 
{ince the time of Charles the firſt, and afterwards 
in the time of Charles the ſecond, through curteſy 
to our induſtrious and indefatigable neighbours, the 
Dutch, (which however has been the undoubted 
cauſe of our. hitherto infigntficance in that branch, 
would prove not only a very voluminous, but an 
uſeleſs undertaking at this juncture. 


The 
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The material point which now calls for general 
conſid: ration and attention, 16, properly to diſtin- 
guiſn the practicable modes of putting the ſeveral 
fiſheries for Salmon, Cod, Ling, Congor, Herrings, 
Mackerel, Whale, Sunfiſh, and Seals, npon a re- 
ſpectable, permanent and lucrative footing ; by 
giving ſuch national countenance and protection, 
and farther granting ſuch privileges and bounties, 
as ſhall encourage the good ſubject and fair trader 
to become adventurers, which if once done for a 
few years, ſo as to bring matters into a regular 
practice, they will require little other, or farther 
ſtimulative for the future continuance, than the 
natural profits, which they will hourly experience. 


However flattering the proſpect of national ſuc- 
ceſs at a future day; like all infant undertakings, 
the fiſheries ſtand in need of a firſt foſtering, and 
particular attention ; which firſt foſtering and at- 
tention, muſt be proportioned to the future proſ- 
pect of national advantage, and general good, ex- 
"pected to be derived in conſequence of its ſucceſs, 


As this buſineſs can be proved moſt eſſentially 
intereſting to individuals, and conſequential to the 
nation in general; every maiter relative to it, 
ought at once to be rendered as efficacious and 
permanent, as the nature of things, and our pre- 
ſent inſight will. permit. By the eſtabliſhment of 
ſuch laws, regulations and bounties, as ſhall not 
only encourage, but ſecure to each adventuring 
individual, the quiet poſſeſſion and enjoyment of 
whatever his honeft endeavours entitles him to ; as 
well as by a particular care, in the eſtabliſhment 
of ſaid laws and regulations, to put it out of the 


power | 
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Or DARING COMBINATIONS AT HOME, 


OPEN ENEMIES FROM ABROAD, 
OR EVER JEALOUS NEIGHBOURS, | 


to circumvent or render abortive, the proſecution 
of ſo valuable and lucrative a branch, of free, na- 
tional buſineſs. | | | | 


Thus a general reviſal of all the ſundry acts, 
extant relative to fiſheries, which contain ſome 
hundreds of clauſes, proviſoes, reſtrictions, excep- 
tions and bounties, &c. which, from their mul- 
tiplicity only, bewilder the reader. If the whole 
was properly reviſed, and the material ſubſtance 
reduced to one Af, as much as poſſible diveſted of 
technical or ambiguous terms, ſo as to be perfectly 
intelligible to every adventuring individual; with a 
farther addition of as many encouraging clauſes 
as may be found conſiſtent with reaſon, pru- 
dent, or abſolutely neceſſary, to give ſuch ſinews, 
as will enable and prompt adventurers, to try to 
ſurmount the firſt difficulties of carrying the fiſh- 
eries into execution. Such a ſtep I am confident, 
would be productive of innumerable good conſe- 
quences, as it would give the adventurers a clear 
underſtanding of the laws, reſtrictions, and neceſ- 
ſary forms to be obſerved, and attended to, which 
might be ſo calculated, as effectually to prevent 
innumerable frauds now practiſed, as well as to 
di ſcountenance feuds, abuſes, contentions and li- 
tigations; giving a plain diſplay of the premiums 
and bounties, which each diſtinct branch is entitled 
to, which would prove an effectual ſtimulative for 
individuals to riſque their fortunes and property in 
the undertaking. | 


Acts 
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Acts thus reduced into one, nothing farther 
would be wanuug to eſtabliſh the general police of 
fiſheries, but the appointment of three conſerva- 
tors, with properly reſtricted powers to ſuperin- 
tend, hear, and enquire into the ſtate and progreſs 
of the fiſheries; and with powers to decide and de- 
termine petty controverſies, ſubject to appeal to 
ſuch courts of juſtice, or ſuperiors, as were veſted 
with powers finally To DECIDE ON THE MERITS 
OF THE CASE, 


Having reviſed and collected the heads of the 
ſundry acts and clauſes now extant, and having 
duly weighed them againſt the neceſſary exi- 
gencies of the matter under conſideration ; I 
have endeavoured to form ſuch a general act from 
the whole, as to anſwer the diſtinct purpoſes, of 
each diſtinct fiſhery under its own title; which I 
ſhall humbly ſubmit to the conſideration of, or 
moſt reſpectfully offer in aid to ſuch judges as 
may be found competent, to diſcuſs ſo weighty 
and beneficial a matter. After which, I ſhall hum- 
| bly endeavour to lay down a general ſyſtem of po- 
lice, for the management of the fiſheries. 
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_ Giving a due attention to the ſeveral particulari- 
ties of this nation, having at the ſame time an 
attentive eye to the regulations, eſtabliſhed and fol- 
lowed by our prudent friends and neighbours the 
Hollanders, who: have. left no ſtone unturned, to 
bring the buſineſs to the utmoſt perfection. Thus 
we may hope, in the ſpace of a, very few years, to 
ſee this nation flouriſh in branches, particularly 
their own, v1z. | #3 


LINENS, 


LINENS, 
PROVISIONS, and 
FIS HERI ES,. 


Which three branches, if properly followed, 
are alone ſufficient to employ, and very comforta- 
ably ſupport every induſtrious individual in this 
kingdom. The ſole article of fiſneries from this 
kingdom in a very few years, would cauſe a circu- 
lation of caſh, to an amount of not leſs than 
1,700,000]. or 1,750,000]. ſter. per annum; a ve- 
ry great part of which would be clear gains, ſub- 
divided in adequate proportions to the intereſts af 
the concerned, from the higheſt to the loweſt. 


Another very agreeable conſidleration is, that 
neither of the before-mentioned three ' articles, 
in any degree, interfere with the ſtaple manufac- 
tures of Greaz Britain; of courſe, they will natu- 
rally, and without jealouſy, ſtrive to promote each 
other's intereſts. I will venture to prove it 
mutually intereſting to. England, to receive the 
linens, proviſions, fleeces, and fiſh of this king- 
dom, as it will be convenient for [reland to receive 
their different manufactures in return. 


Thus they will mutually fit down ſatisfied, with 
the juſt diſtributions of providence, which has given 
riches and indolence to ſouthern nations, . while it 
has diſtributed induſtry and materials to the north - 
ern ones, which it has ſo judiciouſly: ſubdivided, 
to particular diſtricts and kingdoms, as to render 
the general dependence compleat, and a reciprocal 
| correſpondence and intercourſe, both neceſſary and 
political ; thus while in this world, we are evident-- 
ly not born for ourſelves but for each other. 
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As it is the general harmony, induſtry, and 
talents of the people that make empires flouriſh, 
it is the indiſpenſible duty of every good ſubject, 


in conformity with that general ſyſtem, to endea- 
vour to contribute his mite. 


The Ncherro orediteſts capediimentsj? to the- na- 
tural progreſs of the Britiſh Fiſheries, carried on 
from Scotland, has been totally owing to the ill 
calculated laws, reſtrictions, and duties laid upon 
talt, uſed in curing of herrings, &c. likeuwiſe, the 
il caleulated ſizes of craft, nets; &c. &c. all which 
muſt be ſtrictly adhered” to, (however inconfitent ) 
or no bounty can be received. The very liberal 
aid granted, ſome years ago, by the Engliſe parli- 
ament, for the eſtabliſhment and promotion of the 
herring fiſhery, by the charter and eſtabliſhment 
of the fiſhing chamber, relative to the fiſheries in 
the weſtern illands, under the management of the 
commonly called commodore Malker; though more 
than amply ſufficient, (by a diflipated miſmanage- 
ment) an{wered no other purpoſe, than amuſing 
the public, with expectancies for a few years, till 
the account cloſed itſelf, without He t6hble of 
tranſporting a balance. A 
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Let not therefore een alt Anden, bs a 
ſtumbling-block with us; as we have ſeen the ab- 
ſardity in others, let ſuch proviſion be made at 
ſtarting,” as ma prevent any ſueh accident, from 
blaſting tlie fir progreſs of the Iriſh E iſheries. A 
few years indiilgence, will put the fiſhery on ſuch 
a fobting, as to admit of paying every reaſonable 
duty that can be laid upon ir- "Bar for the preſent, 
inſtead of Tayirig à duty of 'ts. per ton, on rock- 
ſalt, imported from Enpland into Ireland, in order 
to tw boiled off, for- tlie ä and uſe of the 

. fiſheries; 


fiſheries; it would be much more prudent, not 
only to remit ſaid duty for a certain number of 
years, but even to give an encouraging premium, 
for the making of every ton of [bbw boiled ſalt, in 
Ireland; for the difference of fine or coarſe ſalt, 
depends on nothing more, than the proportion of 
fire and time, by which the moiſture is exhaled, or 
boiled off from the brine. in 
Slow /- boiled ſalt, commonly called Sunday Salt, 
on account, that it is allowed to ſimmer all that 
day with a flow fire, is twenty-four” hours longer 
boiling off, than ſalt made in the week or working 
days. This'ſlow-boile&falt, is much preferable to 
fine -falt, for curing either «proviſions or fiſh; it 
produces every effect, and contains every quality 
found in bay falt, which is nothing more than the 
compactneſs of the matter, which, by this proceſs, is 
formed in large tranſparent ſquate grains, and 
takes a much longer time to diſſolve, than fine 
falt; and of courſe, farniſhes a freſn and ſueceſ- 
five fopply of ſaline pirtieles, which evidently an- 
ſwers the purpoſe of preſerving fiſt} or fleſh; -much 
longer than brine can do; -which is made with fine 
ſalt, that'diffolves immediately.” . 
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In Elan, tlie whole of the ſalt duties are re- 
mitred on cured ſalt fiſh. In Holland, every man 
employed in the fiſheries, is protected, unleſs in 
cafes of the utmoſt emergency; every artiele requi- 
ſite, in or about the fiſheries, is exempted from 
duty, and ebery pothble encouragement! is given, 
they being perfectiy ſenſible that the fiſhery is not 
only their beſt mine, but at the ſame time, their 
beſt nutſery for ſeamen It behoves us therefore, 
to ſc, that the fiſhery is put upon an equal footing 
or level, Mith every other tation, which we have a 
Probability of meeting at a fofeign market, -other- 
| D 2 | _ wiſe 
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wiſe. we ſhall be under-ſold, the conſcquence of 
which will be, ihe ruin of the trade. 


The non-admfſion of Iriſh herrings in the Eng- 
liſh ports, I totally attribute to want of attention, 
or want of explanation ; for I cannot even per- 

ceive a plauſible ſhadow to ſupport the pretext 
that it would interfere with the Engliſh ſalt duties; 
as all duties, on ſalt uſed in curing of fiſh, is either 
remitted or drawn back, in England, of courſe 
as ſubjects: of the ſame crown, Dr JukE, we 
have a natural right to expect that Jri/b ſalt her- 
rings ſhould be admitted with the ſame propriety as 
Iriſh /alt beef, pork, or tallow, is allowed. 
1 conceive that the matter wants nothing more 
than to be properly remonſtrated, to be granted. 


If there is once a proper encouragement given 
for the making of ſlow- boiled ſalt, there is not a 
doubt but there will, in a very ſhort ſpace, be a 


ſufficient number of ſalt-works erected in this 


kingdom to ſupply the fiſheries with the whole 
quantity of ſalt requiſite even to the not need- 
ing of any foreign falt;—for,. as I have already 
aflerted, ſlow-boiled falt anſwers every purpoſe, 
and has every quality contained in bay or foreign 
att. 13S 3 15 4 1 1 E fn Tt4 1 


By the Sch of queen Anne, it is enacted, That 
after the 24th.of Ju. 
ton ſhall be paid for rock-falt, imported into /re- 
land, in lieu of all former duties at landing. 

It pays two ſhillings per ton duty in Cheſhire, 
and Lancaſhire,” at exportation; beſides bonds 
given in treble the value of the cargo by ſubſtan- 
tial ſecurities, that a full certificate ſhall be ee 


une, 109, twelve pence per 
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ed of ſaid falts being actually landed in Freland.— 
Said bond ſtands open againſt the bondſmen for 
three years, and for every hundred weight of 
rock-ſalt deficient in the certificate, the owner or 
bondſmen are obliged to make good 6s. 8d. ſter- 
ling per hundred. They are even ſo very ſtrict 
on this head in the Eugliſh cuſtoms, that a gen- 
tleman who laſt year imported 500 tons of rock- 
falt, of which quantity there was only half a hun- 
dred weight deficient in the certificate, was oblig- 
ed to pay the 38. 4d. duty for ſaid deficiency, before 
the bond could be diſcharged. 


Salt is meaſured: by the buſhel of 8 gallons. — 
By 2d of queen Ann, ſec. 2. chap. 14. it is enact- 
ed, that 561b. weight of white-ſalt, or 651b. of 
rock-ſalt be accounted a buſhel ; 10 per cent. is al- 
lowed for waſte on fine or white ſalt, and g per 
cent. for waſte and filth on rock ſalt. Eng liſb 
manufactured white ſalt, as well as all foreign ſalt, 
pays 118. 4x. duty per ton on landing in Jre- 


N. B. An Engliſh act. — By g and 6 of V. 
and M. chap. 7. ſec 2. it is enacted, that, “ for 
every gallon of. ſalt, not of the manufacture of 
* England, Wales, or Berwick, imported into 
this kingdom, three-pence be paid by the im- 

porter, over and above the preſent duties; or 

for every gallon of rock- ſalt made at the ſalt- 
works, or taken out of any of the pits. within 
this kingdom 14d.” —Farther, in ſec. 1 r. of the 
above act, it is enacted, ** If any perſon ſhall export 
alt, as well foreign as Engliſb, or rock-falt, the 
officer, where the ſalt was made or imported, the 
duty paid or ſecured, ſhall upon demand deli- 

* ver gratis a certificate that the duty hath been 


te paid 
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tc paid or ſecured ;—and the officer of the place 
where the ſalt is exported, upon producing the 
certificate, and an oath made of ſhipping off 
the ſalt, and of its not being relanded in Eng- 
land or ales, ſhall give a debenture for repay- 
ment of the duty, which being produced to the 
officer where the duty ſhall have been paid or ſe- 
& cured; ſuch ſecurity ſhall be diſcharged, and all 
< money paid for the duty of the ſalt ſhall be 
< repaid upon EI by the n without 

Loe: 


The only effectual mode of encouraging this 
euring of fiſh with ſalt, is to allow a premium or 
bounty equal to the whole amount of the duties on 
imported falt, which would be 12 8. per ton on all 
ſalt uſed on Herrings, Cod, and Ling, &c. &c. 
cured for home confumption, or exportation, ac- 
cording to the quantity ſworn to; or after the rate 
of one buſhel per barrel of herrings, that being the 
general quantity uſed by the Dutob to a barrebof 
28 gallons ;—which, as a ton of falt, will cure 
25 barrels of herrings, the premium or bounty to 
ſetve as a drawback, for ſalt duty, would not come 
to above 4d per barrel of Herrings; Cod, or Ling, 
&c. in proportion: for unleſs; the falt can be 
purchaſed reaſonably by the ſalter, his fiſh muſt 
come 10 a bad market, in proportion as the mak- 
ing of his fith up cofts ns n der ING Dutch, 
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As to the W He binds orfiſh allowed 
ho: the DuBlix SociE TY, when properly con- 
ide red, they will be found mere ſhadows, and on- 
ly ſo much money wafted to no good purpoſe : 
lor in the firſt place, the premimms publiſhed an- 
l are ſo really — their amount, 

that | 
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that they will not bear ſubdividing amongſt the 
ſundry adventurers, ſo as to do them any percepti- 
ble good. And laſtly, the uncertainty. which ad- 
venturers are at, what premium they will receive, 
even when they have ſtrictly adhered to every con- 
dition ſtipulated by the Society, renders them ne- 
gligent, for the men that now receive ſaid pre- 
miums, merely receive them occaſionally, becauſe! 
they are publiſhed; but I will venture to ſay, that 
were there no ſuch premiums granted, they would 
ſtill carry on the ſame limited traffic, in the article 
which they have hitherto done; which to the na- 
tion, as it now ſtands, is very inſignificant and not 
worthy a bounty. _ 4.91 | 


To fay this merely, is claiming too great a con- 
fidence from the public. As no man's m/e dixit 
ſhould be taken in ſo ſerious a matter, we con- 
ceive it neceſſary to explain our meaning, and ſo 
leave the public to reaſon on the ſolidity of the 
argument. We would not be underſtood to wiſh 
to impeach the integrity of a Society, where the 
moſt reſpectable names in the kingdom are inrolled 
as members, by ſuppoſing that in the publication 

of 1 they do not actually go to the 
extent of their funds; — and yet, unleſs it evidently 
appears that the premiums and the buſineſs go 
actually and in hand, it can anſwer no good 
purpoſe in the world to give any premiums. 


One general national error, renders the good 
intention of the Society abortive, viz. By an act 
of parliament, of the 22d Ed. IV. c. 2. E. S. 
7. Geo. II. c. 11, and by 5 Geo. III. c. 7. the ex- 
port barrel of herrings which is intitled to a Boun - 
ty of 2s, per barrel, muſt be of 32 gallons 7 

_ whereas the true marketable barrel of herrings for 

4; exportation, 


1 241 
exportation, muſt not be more nor leſs than 28 
gallons for all foreign markets, eſpecially in the 
plantations, they will not give one ſingle penny 
more for a barrel of 32 gallons, than for the re- 
gular portable barrel of 28. Thus it evidently ap- 
pears, that if the fiſher in Ireland attempts to pack 
his fiſh with an eye to the bounty, and Dublin 
premium, he muſt give 4 gallons of herrings to 
the conſumer on every barrel, for nothing more 
than the premium received at home ;—of courſe 
the act of parliament ſtipulation of ſize of barrel, 
for many reaſons, cannot too ſoon be amended 
from the 32 to the 28 gallon barrel. — And next 
as to what is before hinted, relative to the uncer- 
tainty of what premium the fiſher would receive, 
after his fiſh is actually cured and packed, it ſtands 
thus: The Society propoſe a limited ſum of 400 l. 
as the fund for premiums on Herrings, ſuppoſing 
18. per barrel on cured Herrings as a very generous 
premium. The argument holds good, as long as 
the quantity of Herrings cured does not exceed 
goco barrels Is foco barrels of Herrings an ob- 
ject worth a moment's conſideration, as a national 
branch of manufacture? ſurely n9.——— Suppoſe 
30, 000 barrels of Herrings are made, and the pre- 
miums claimed by the ſundry individuals, from 
the poor fiſnerman that could only make 20 bar- 
rels, to the great adventurer who, we will ſuppoſe, 
made 10,000 of the above barrels; what then will 
be the rateable proportion to the poor fiſnerman on 
his 20 barrels, when the 400 l. comes to be divid- 
ed into 30, ooo parts? In that caie the proportional 
premium does not amount to more than 34d. per 
barrel, inſtead of the ſuppoſed 15s: per barrel, - of 
courſe the poor fiſherman at Donegal, would only 
have 38. 10d. to receive on his 20 barrels, after 
ſending certificate, paying poſtage, &c. to the 
115115 1 Society, 
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Society, and being on the watch to ſee when ſaid 
premium would be paid; beſides how unnatural is 
it to ſuppoſe, that ſuch men can come to receive 
ſuch a trifle? and, on the other hand, how difficult 
is it not for ſuch men to find an _— that would 
perform ſuch a commiſſion ? Had the Dustin 
SocitTY a fund to pay 18. per barrel on each 
barrel of Herrings, it would be a very noble pre- 
mium—but till they have, what they now give 
anſwers no better purpoſe than throwing a pale of 
water into the Liffey, at the pinch of a neap-tide, 
in order to float the colliers up over the bar. If 
4001. annually muſt be given, let it be applied to 
the encouragement of public ſalt- works, ſmoaking- 
houſes for red-herrings, or boiling houſes for blub- 
ber of whales, &c. ſo that each adventuring indi- 
vidual, whoſe finances. will not permit him to do 
more than catch and cure his fiſh, may experience. 
ſome little benefit on the ſpot where his buſineſs 
actually Jay, without being obliged to come to 
town in expectance of a reality of 18. per barrel, 
and in its ſtead probably receive only a ſingle 
penny per barrel. | | | 155 


If I do not miſconſtrue the meaning of the Act 

which decrees the duties of all foreign imported 
Herrings to be paid to the DuBLiN SociE x v, it 
poſitively declares that the fame ſhall be by them 
ſolely applied to the encouragement of the north 
weſt fiſheries on the coaſts of Ireland. I cannot 
conceive that the original intention of decreeing 


W ſuch ſum for ſuch purpoſe, was ever intended to be 
carried into practice by the mode it now is 
which is, that all foreign Herrings pay on impor- 
tation 18. per barrel duty. If exported within nine 
months, the whole of ſaid duty is re- drawn by the 
originabimporter, or the actual exporter and 

| then 
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„„ 
then the only ſum payable to the Du Blix Socig- 
v, is the difference between the duty received on 
foreign imported Herrings, and the drawback 
paid upon their exportation. W hereas I con- 
ceive, that were even every farthing of the import 
duties paid into the hands of the Society for the 
purpoſe of eſtabliſhing premiums, it would be no- 
thing in compariſon of the object which is fo very 


_ deſerving of encouragement. 


lf the ſituation of our affairs at the Dutch and 
Swediſh courts, requires fo eſſential a compliment 
from our ſide, as that we ſhould encourage their 
fiſheries and exempt their fiſh from duties, by re- 
funding what they pay us; let government decree 
that all fiſh-drawbacks ſhall be paid out of the pro- 
ceeds of ſome of the other branches of the revenue: 
if they do not, to what does the ſurplus money 


paid into the hands of the DusLtNn Society ac- 


tually amount? In reality, to nothing more than 
this ſole paradoxically baneful purpoſe—the Dus- 

LIN SOCIETY receives 1s. duty on every barrel of 
foreign Herring imported, which is not actual- 
ly exported, and the nation loſes 278. for every 
barrel of ſuch foreign Herrings, which by not be- 
ing exported, is conſumed in /reland. 


If common ſenſe can reconcile ſuch an abſurdi- 
ty, I am an utter ſtranger to what can be deemed 
good or national policy. 15 1 


I muſt here obſerve, that we have likewiſe, what 
I ſhall call a nominal 2s. per barrel bounty on ex- 


ported Iriſb Herrings—but this nominal bounty 


amounts to nothing more than this, That 25s. per 
barrel is actually received by the exporter ; but 
then before he can export, he muſt pay 'F#pence 
a 4 : | Fo peſ 


per barrel duty, and all the other fees actually 
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amount to 3d. more; of courſe the exporter 
remains only with 114d. clear. Why then call it 
28.? In the name of wonder, why not give it its 
real name? a bounty of 113d. receivable af- 
ter much trouble, and fo, candidly at once unde- 
ceive the adventurer and legiſlature, who, no doubt, 
think 2s. a valuable coniideration—the thought 
is aerial! Grant the adventurer a clear bounty of 
25. 8:d. per barrel, for 12 years, and I dare ven- 


ture to inſure the crown a revenue of 2s. 8 fd. per 


barrel ever after. For my own part, in order to re- 
medy this real overſight, I do not heſitate at ſaying, 
I wiſh, (as I am confident it will be found abfo- 
lutely neceflary, if ever the [ri/þ Fiſhery is eſſen- 
tially encouraged,) that the now import duty on fo 
reign herrings, ought not only to be doubled, but 
every drawback totally E Fs for it is railing 
a fund at too dear a rate, to permit the nation to 


pay 278. for every ſhilling the DusLIN SocteTyY 


has to appropriate, towards the encouragement of 
fiſheries, This now e ee make no 
doubt, will be ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed upon two prin- 
ciples; the one, foreign, and the other, domeſtic, 
and ſtill I am bold to ſay, that the argument may 
be done away with ſolid propriety. „ 


As this matter is merely ſtated for the diſcuſſion 
of abler heads, it is wiſhed, that malevolence may 
have no opportunity tq cavil upon trifles ; as ſuch, 


it muſt be obſerved, that where general matter is 


mentioned, there is no intention of impeaching in- 
dividuals, or where ſums are mentioned, they muſt 


be underſtood to mean a little more or leſs. Sn 


It is expediency that is argued for, and that ex- 
pediency is not to be exemplified, but by a degree 
of calculation, But ſhould the ſubject at any time 

h E 2 require 
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require it, we ſhall not refuſe entering into the 
moſt minute diſcuſſion by calculation, and weigh- 
ing every atom ſtatically, and hydroſtatically. 


Let us now ſuppoſe the matter taken up, upon 
the line of foreign inexpediency; it is very eaſily 
anſwered by the recital of the following fact. We 
have in our day ſeen objects of much greater con- 
ſequence, carried into execution, than any thing 
that could befall the Eaſtlanders or Dutch, by either 
increaſing the duties of fiſh, ſent to us by them, or an- 
nulling the drawback ;, or even totally probibiting 
ny 


Sumptuary laws are paſt in every ftate, where 
diſorders run high. A ſumptuary law with only 
ſix months notice, was paſſed in Fyrtugal, in the 
latter part of the reign of king John the V. in 
1748, prohibiting, to all intents and purpoſes, the 
uſe of gold, ſilver, tinſel, lace, or embroidery with 
old, or filver. The confumpt in Portugal, and 
for the Brazils, was aſtoniſhing, and wholly ſup- 
plied from France. The law took place, and no bad 
conſequences accrued. The fame law, prohibited 
the importation of all flowered filk whatſoever, or 
vhereſoever manufactured, which proved a moſt 
material ſtroke, upon the Engliſb Spittlefield weav- 
ers; yet the law took place, and exiſts at this day, 
and no bad conſequences accrued, even to that 

defenceleſs ſtate, Portugal, Why then fhould 
we heſitate at following either, or both the expedi- 
dients, of encreaſing the duties on importation, 
and taking off the drawbacks, or of even totally 
prohibiting a foreign fiſh, after giving ſix months 
notice, * 


The French at the time the lace prohibition 
took place, actually did to the amount of * 
EE, 5 „ ſter. 
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ſter. per ann. in that article only; whereas, in 
1766, the whole import of foreign herrings into 
this Kingdom, was 01, 283 barrels, which ſuppoſ- 
ing them at 278. per barrel, does not exceed 82,7 321. 
groſs amount; on which, ſuppoſe the profit at 
33 per cent. it does not amount to more than 
27,0441. The French profit on lace, was not leſs 


than 33 per cent. in Portugal, which upon 5300, 0 ll. 


amounted to 166,6661. If they fit down tamely 
with ſuch a loſs, what room is there to doubt that 
the Eaſtlanders and Dutch ſhould do the fame, 
with a ſo much inferior ſum, without preſuming 
to impeach, or even queſtion ſo ſalutary a meaſure 
as the paſſing ſo evidently political a law for 
the good of this country, 


There has been a conſtant abuſe, even in reſpe& 
to the drawbacks on foreign herrings; they pay 
duty by the barrel at import, and receive draw- 
back by the barrel at export. No attention has been 
paid that the imported barrel 1s repacked, and 
which when looked into, will prove that 20 import 
barrels repack to 25; of courſe, 20 per cent. more 
drawback 1s paid than ought, which is productive 
of a ſtill greater abuſe on the nation, for it cloaks 
the conſumpt of one 5th more of foreign herrings, 
than we have ever ſuſpected, and the original 
deſtination of the ſurplus to the Dus LIN Society, 
Has been annually inſenſibly robbed of the difference. 


1 ſhall ſay nothing on the ſubject of our national 
lols, by the before recited ſumptuary law, except 
that it was undoubtedly more than the whole groſs 
amount of Eaſtland imported firſt ; and yet we, 
the natural allies of the crown of Portugal, nay, 
their principal protectors, ſince the revolution of 
| Braganza; 
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Braganza; we, I ſay, could find no plauſible ex- 
pedient to prevent its being carried into execution, 


Thus I hope, every argument on the head of fo- 
reign inexpediency, is effectually done away. 


I may probably find it more difficult, to ſtem 
the torrent of intereſted individuals at home ; and 
yet I dare fay, that if they have but one fingle a- 
tom of patriotic virtue in them, they muſt finally 
join iſſue in carrying this matter into effect. 


The arguments formerly uſed in favour of the 
city of Cork, and its inhabitants, in the coopering 
and commiſſion buſineſs, however ſolid in their be- 
half, as individuals, or as a local prejudice, ought 
not to be allowed to militate, in oppoſition to the 
intereſt of the nation at large. | 


The good conſequences of a well regulated fiſh- 
ery in Ireland is of too much moment to be ſacri- 
ficed to any partial intereſt that can, or ought to 
exit, But J will even venture to prove, that the 
inconveniency can only be temporary, nay, the 
greateſt part imaginary, for the following reaſons, 
wiz. Cork will at all times continue to be, the na- 
tural port of export for herrings to our Colonies ; 
foreign herrings imported are never exported 
but as a trivial part, or proportion of plantation 
aſſorted cargoes, which it is not worth the while 
of the exporting planter to ſend for, either ta 
Holland or Gottenburgh. ; 


This being a matter perſectly underſtood by the 
Eaftlanders, they found out the expedient of con- 
ſigning their fiſh to Cork for ſale, No herring is 
ever finally exported, without being repacked and - 
coopered; of courſe the whole of the herrings ex- 

1 ported 
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ported from Cork, muſt be recoopered there; if fo, 
I cannot perceive the difference to the cooper, 
whether he receives his wages for coopering of 
Eaſtland, or home-made fiſh ; whereas, the pro- 
priety of conſigning herrings to Cork for ſale, wall 
be as evidently prudent for the Donegal, and - 
Lough-Swilly fiſher, as for the Hollander or Sede; 
of courſe, the merchant will receive his commiſh- 
on as uſual, whether from Peter at Gotrenburgh, or 
Paul at Donegal, in my opinion is immaterial. 


As to the matter of manufacturing of caſks, it is 
not to be doubted, but that the herring curer will 
reſort to the beſt market for them; if Cork is ſuch, 
as foon as the general intercourſe is eſtabliſhed by 
regular conveyance, between Cork and Donegal, 
the veſſel that goes for herrings, may carry caſks 
there, or the veſſel that brings herrings to the 
Cork market, may take caſks back. 1f Cork is 
not really the beſt market for caſks, why ſhould they 
expect to have a preference, in oppoſition to the 
general intereſt of the nation ? 


I am confident, that no fiſher would be fo blind 
to his own intereſt, as to refuſe taking caſks in 
barter for herrings, as long as the caſks do not 
come dearer to him than he could manufacture. 
them; nor would any cooper be fo blind to his 
own intereſt, as to refuſe following his mart for a 
commodity, which he is ſure the fiſherman cannot 
do without ; and for which there will be at leaſt 
tenfold the demand he ever knew, if the fiſheries 
get once properly eſtabliſhed, _ 


The difference may be material to ſome few 
overgrown individuals, who out of former cooper- 
ing profits, have ſeated themſelves fo very elegant- 
ly, and commodiouſly, as to render it diſagreea- | 

| : ble 


[327 
ble to change their ſituation : but to all-ſuch, I muft- 
only adminiſter the ſame comfort, as was given in 
Flanders to the merchants of Aniwerp, when buſi- 


neſs left its old track, and ſeated itſelf in Amfter- 
dam—Let them follow it. 


It is evident, that there will be a greater demand 
for barrels, than was ever known before; fo I con- 
ceive it the natural intereſt of the cooper, to fol- 
low the fiſher, or at leaſt, to ſuit himſelf in a great 
degree to his conveniency, by a mcderate price. 
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Should there ſtill remain any ſolid reaſon, why 
the amendments propoſed ſhould not take place, 
on account of its materially interfering with the 
immediate intereſt of any ſet of individuals, in 
fuch a manner, as to merit legiſlative attention— 
| Legiſlature may eaſily make ſuch temporary pro- 
viſion for the injured individuals, as will ef- 
fectually alleviate their loſs; for the doing of 
which, we humbly beg leave to point out a modus. 


As it cannot be alleged, that the real damage 
can exceed a certain proportion of the whole ſum, 
annually circulated, for caſks and cooperage in 
Cork, which I have never heard eſtimated at up- 
wards of goool. per annum; that being the caſe, 
what proportion thereof can be reaſonably ſuppoſ- 
ed to be the uſual profit? for brevity, we will 
ſupppoſe 25 per cent. what will the total loſs of 
the branch be, to the inhabitants of Cork ? I an- 
ſwer, it will be, 1250l.; for it is evident to every 
individual, that, let who will be the importer of 
herrings, the export will be from Cork, conſe- 
quently, a great part of the coopering buſineſs, 
will ſtill be carried on there; if fo, it will probably 
reduce the total loſs, to only the one half of. 1 2501. 
Let then, ſuch ſum be ſet apart, or paid to _ 
ob uals, 
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duals, in proportion to their ſufferings, as long 
as they live; though I fear, it would be eſta- 
bliſning a every bad national preſident; for, on the 
ſame line of equity, every man in buſineſs, who 
once poſſeſſes a lucrative branch of trade, which, 
by any fortuitous event, was to fall into a decline, 
he might apply to the legiſlature, to make good 
his uſual profits, as the articles he dealt in, were 
gone out of faſhion, * 1 -:!; | 
2 DIYOH 2691 750 MoH SvnDeDb 
I ſhould.) be extremely ſorry; to bring any paſt 
matters in queſtion, but leaſt the Cork advocates 
ſhould be too ſtrenuous in their aſſertions of right, 
1 muſt beg leave to refer them to a ſerious peruſal, 
of the act of Navigation; I could point out two 
other acts, which would immediately decide the 
conteſt, though I think for the preſent, they are 
prudently omitted. '- + | | 
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 MacmiaverL is perfectly right, in his inva- 
riable {yſtem, .** Never'to allow any private inter- 
« eſt to militate, in oppoſition to a public national 
„ good?! Sono bbs | | 


* 


if the arg ment from Curt, is allowed to hold 
good, Dublin has great reaſon to lament, that by 
its ſituation, it is proſcribed from having any ſhare 


in fo very material an export branch. 


It would ſeem as if the ideas of people, whoſe 
ſphere it is, to think of, digeſt, and follow buſi- 
neſs, had been for years, totally abſorbed in indo- 
lence, debauchery, and diſſipation, without at- 
tending in the ſmalleſt degree, to that laudable, 
induſtry and frugality, whereby our neighbours 
have ſo aſtoniſhingly enriched themſelves as indivi- 
duals, and of courſe, the ſtate in general. 

| It 
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It is ſcarcely poſſible to ſay more, than I have 
already done, by way of ſtimulation, - without tra- 
verſing the very ground, which 1 have - already 


gone over; and yet; a ſhort compariſon of the 


material objects, may tend to render the matter 
clearly intelligib de. 


To recapitulate the treaſure, whieh the Dutch 
and Eaſtlanders derive from our ſeas, would be 
uſeleſs. They fit out at à great expetice, come a 
long voyage, ſtand the fea in all weathers, and are 


limited to the narrow compaſs of their ſhips decks, 


to cure their fiſn. 


We can fit out at a very eaſy expence, can land 
6ur fiſh every day, nay hour; comparatively ſpeak- 
ing, and have unlimited tracks of land, for the 

 conveniency of doing the buſineſs effectually in all 
it branches; can have Our ſtöck of Salt on ſhore, 
and under no neceſſity of either coming a lon 
voyage, or ſtanding the fea in bad weather, and 
ſtill, with all theſe advantages, the very indefati- 
gable induſtry of the Duich, ſurmounts all theſe 
expences and difficulties, and they under: ſellus eve- 
ry where, which is ſuceinctiy öwing to want of 
economy, attention, and a proper degree of le- 


. * F 


giſlative encouragement. HERD 


. Without eſtabliſhing a ſtaple, in ſome commo- 
dious fituation, as nearly as poſſible approximate 


to the fiſheries, it will be abſurd to imagine, that 


they ſhould ever floutiſh.' Repeated attempts to fix 
the fiſh ſtaple in London, and the Buſs-Dock at the 
lie of Doggs, has been one of the chief obſtacles 
which has poſitively marred all late attempts, en 
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the eſtabliſhment of fiſheries in England. A ſta- 
ple muſt, not be attempted, but where there is a 
good harbour for ſhipping near the fiſhery, and 
good conveniency, for bath building and laying up 
craft in ſafety. - | 


The 31ſt. of Ed. 3. Ch. 2d. eſtabliſhed the ſta- 
ple for herrings at Zarmouth, and fixed 6 ſcore 
of herrings to be a hundred, and the laſt to be 
10,000 ; and it hkewiſe adjufted the prices of ſale. 


The 31ſt. of Ed. 3. Ch. 3. enacted that no her- 
rings ſhould be fold but between Sun-riſe and Sun- 
ſet, nor no herrings caught, or nets ſhot, but be- 
tween Sun-ſet and Sun-riſe. By ſaid act, all pri- 
vate ſales were prohibited: it was hkewite enacted, 
that no ſecond chapman ſhould interfere, while 
the firſt was in treaty, or before he had quitted his 
bargain, | + | 


The ſtandard meaſure for ſale of freſh herrings, 
muſt be limited to 36 gallons, and 18 gallons, and 
the bounty barrel for exportation, ſtipulated at 28 
gallons. | | | 


Searchers and guagers muſt be appointed, who 

ſhall dare do their duty ſtrictly, by meaſuring 
and marking the caſks, according to.the quality of 
the fiſh contained, and in no other manner. Her- 
rings mult be aſſorted into three qualities, and the 
caſks marked accordingly, as, firſt, ſecond, and 

third quality. It is by ſuch marks, that the prices 
of the Dutch herrings are regulated at all the mar- 
kets which the Dutch frequent; the third quality 
bears the loweſt price. * TY | 
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By the 11th. of Hen. VII. Ch. 23. Gua agen and 
Searchers fees, were ſettled and regulated, which 
regulations, on account of the difference of times, 
ought now to be regulated de novo. 


According to the 5th. of Eks. C.. 3 
or Britiſh caught fiſh, exported in Bri Ships, 
was exempted from all duties. 


By the 13th. of Eliz. C. 11. Ships driving lo, 
as to damage nets, were made ſubject to very ſe- 
vere penalties. And no fiſh: to be cured, or land- 
ed, or ſold, but what was caught by, bona fide, Bri- 
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Queen Mary Gut Ts to curb the e of 
the Merchants of the Han/e-Towns, who till then 
engroſſed the whole traffic of London, and Queen 
Elizabeth put the finiſhing hand, to fo laudable a 
work, by totally extirpating them ; and from that 
period Engliſh merchants began to flouriſh. 


8 * 1 1 WW oed Danke. 


The Hanſe-Towns at that time, and even now, 
have very large and valuable poſſeſſions on the 
Banks of the Thames, above London-Bridge, and 
to this day poſſeſs the whole Szeel-Yard, where an 
agent is eſtabliſhed, in an elegant houſe, to ſuper- 
intend their buſineſs, and receive their rents. 


Sir Walter Raleigh did all in his power, to ſet 
forth the conſequence of a well regulated fiſhery ; 
but King James the firſt 2577 no regard t to his re- 
monſtrances. 


8 "4 ſeventh, on the other hand! even 
courted his ſea-ports to ſet up fiſheries. He not 


only 


* 
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only offered them extenſive privileges, but loans of 


money; and yet nothing could rouſe them, from 
their lethargic indolence. 


There are in Ireland, many commodious ſpots, 
for the eſtabliſhment of fiſhing Towns, which I 
am amazed, that the proprietors neglect doing ; 
for if done, I am very ſure they would ſoon find 
their account. If the fiſheries receive proper en- 
couragement, I am confident that ſuch commodi- 
ous Towns would flouriſh to admiration, in leſs 
than ) years. They would enrich both pro- 
prietors and ground landlords, and, by their con- 
venience, moſt effectually enrich the nation. 


Expedition is the life of the fiſhing buſineſs, 
and is one of the moſt effectual means of eſta- 
bliſhing the ſterling reputation of the commo- 
dity; for fiſh cannot be too ſoon cured after 
caught, if done with a proper degree of cleanli- 
neſs, as ſuch convenient ports are requiſite. 


To ſay any thing of the good conſequences 
of a nurſery for ſeamen to this nation, would 
only afford a ſuſpicion of an intention, to ſwell 
the ſubject. It ſuffices to ſay, that by promoting 
this meaſure, we may have one as extenſive, when, 
and whereſoever we pleaſe. | 


The Dutch Laſt, is eſtimated equivalent to 
2 tons, and a Laſt of cured Herring, averaged 
at 2ol. the Laſt. Their markets are to the 
following places, and the reſpective amounts, 
_— very little annual variation,) as here an- 
nexed. 5 : 


To 
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To 1 Elbingſtatten, 55 
Dantzick ; between thirty and for- 


ty thouſand laſt, at 161. per laſt, 


To Denmark, Norway, and other parts 


within the Sound, ten thouſand laſt, 
at from 20, to 361. — — 


To Ruſſia, and Arch- Angel, the Dutch 
ſend near 1500 laſt, and we ſend 


only 20 or 20 laſt, at 1814. — 


170,000 


27000 


To Staad, Hamburgh, Bremen, Empden, | 


upon the Elbe, Weaſer, — * 


about 6000 laft, at 16]. 


100,000 


To Cleaueland, Gulickland, up the . 5 


Rhine, and Maine, to Cologne, 


Franckfort, &c. in Herring, and 


bother fiſh, 20000 laſt, at 2ol, — 
Up the Maine, to Leigh, Maeftricht, Dead- 


law, Zuiphen, Deventer, Cambden, 
Swoole, and all Luke-land, 7000 
laſt, at 20l. — — 


To Guilderland, Artris, Hainault, Bra- 
bant, Flanders, and to Antwerp, and 
all through the Arch-Duke's domini- 
ons, between 8 and 9000 laſt, at 18]. 


To Roan, and other parts of France, 
50,000 laſt, at 20l. — 


400,000 


140,000 


162,000 


1,000,000 


L 2,619,000 


„ 


We 
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We muſt obferve, that no part of our home 
conſumption, Streights, Plantation, or Iſland marts 


are included in this eſtimate, which will encreaſe 
the general amount vaſtly. 


Lieven Van Aitzan, who wrote in 1652, ſets 
forth, that 300,000 laſts of Herrings have been 

taken by the Dutch in one year. — This even far 
ſarpaſics the annexed calculation. 


The Rind in Holland, to eſtabliſh this vaſt buſi- 
neſs, did not exceed 450,000]. 


In James I's time, Mr. Seldon wrote in ſupport > 


of the excluſive right to the IO 15 * 
ſubjects, in our ſeas. 


Hugo Grotius argued for the gen eral freedom of 
All Coaſts in two eſſays, the firſt intituled Mare 
Clauſum, and his ſecond, Mare Liberum And 
yet, we did nothing, material in fiſheries, till after 
the reſtoration. When doctor Benjamin Horſley, 
ſecretary to the council of trade, took up the ſub- 
ject, De Novo. After expending much time, and 
money, in Holland, in order to inveſtigate the mat- 
ter compleatly, he eſtimated the annual amount 
of the Herring fiſnery at — („. 00 e 


— Walter N ets it a ? 2,500,000 


And even the penſioner De Witt, 
acknowledged i it to be upwards of ; 3,000,000 


There are many, many ſolid reaſons, for the 
immediate eſtabliſhment of a ſtaple for fiſh, which 
muſt be equally commodious for the general fiſh- 
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fave expence, time, and riique ; and principally, 


lead at the Eaſtland markets—it is an eſſential ad- 
vantage they will ever ſtrive for; that once gained, 


ets.—And laſtly, at the ſtaple, ſuch laws might be 
eſtabliſhed, as to anſwer every common purpoſe, 


mon miſdemeanour,- or tranſgreſſion, againſt the 

_ fiſhing regulations. For want of ſuch police, and 
puniſhments, all hitherto” attempts for the ſucceſs 
of the fiſheries, have proved abortive, 


board, and a number of pikes, and half-pikes—and I. 
very juſtly apprehend, that thoſe Minheers, will not 
eaſily digeſt the thoughts of being out-rivalled in fo 
old and io eſſential a branch of buſineſs; as ſuch, to 
prevent diſagreeable contentions, it would be well 
to have our fiſhers protected in the proper ſeaſons 
by a frigate or two—accidents being much eaſier 
prevented, than remedied. | 2} 


The Dutch fiſhing fund is very large—whenever i 


we ſet up in competition, we mult ſee how to ba- 

lanceſtock with them, that we may not be bore down 
by their weight of metal. We muſt be prepared 
againſt all machinations and ſubtilties from that 
quarter; for they will not mind a few years loſs, to 
overſet, or give us a guietus once more. We muſt 
prepare for the worſt, fo as to ſtand any ſhock 
they can give. We muſt be vigorous in our mea- 
ſures, we muſt be ſteady and well-adviſed in our 
reſolutions ; we muſt be frugal without parſimony 
in the firſt outlet; and we muſt be both vigilant 


and attentive, to the management, a” | 
1 


ing buſineſs, and the ſale of the fiſh. Firſt, to 


to prevent the Dutch from conſtantly taking the 
they will pay little regard to all inferior mark- 


and to puniſh in a ſummary manner, every com- 


All Dutc buſſes have arms and amunition on 


„„ cup, ray Fuſe teha, 


__ amd ww@$ mens 
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and protection, of ſo weighty a national inte- 


Theſe political maxims once properly ſet on 
foot, would at a future day afford Loaves and Fiſhes 
for all reaſonable expectants; and probably, fave 
many of our preſent cavils in the ſenate, upon mat- 
ters of mere moon-ſhine, when compared with 
the refulgent good conſequences, of a well regulat- 


ec, and ſucceſsful fiſhery. * 


Should the proſecution of this great buſineſs 
be conſidered with a jealous eye, by our ſiſter 
kingdoms ; there may be a general aſſociation of 
the three kingdoms ; in this branch, there is room 
enough for all to live. 

I wiſh to ſee ſo great anational object carried mio 
effet, without a jobb. | 8 


Let foreigners accuſtomed to the buſineſs, be 
encouraged to ſettle on our coaſts; a Dutchman 
cannot live without dabbling; a few of them may 
be convenient, and yet I would not place an over- 
confidence in them. 3 


Let fiſnermen be protected during the ſeaſon 
from every thing but capital crimes, or tranſgreſſi- 
ons againſt the fiſhing laws. CRP ws 


Let ſalt, ſtaves, yarn for nets, timber for build- 
ing craft, &c. &c. be all exempt from duties for a 

Let there be a ſtrict reviſal and a tranſlation made 
of all the Dutch and Swediſh political laws and re- 


gulations, for the promotion of their fiſheries 
d * : : þ * « 1 4 + as 


8 * 
— 
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as much adopted, as the nature of our conſti. 
tution will permit, By ſuch a ſtep, we ſhall plain. 
ly. perceive every advantage, and be able to pre- 


vent and 1 15 for all caſualties in the eftabliſh- 
ment of the fiſhing police. 


Iwill chearfully undertake; the collecting, tranſ. 
lating from the originals, and ſelecting all ſuch 
matter as to me ſhall ſeem material and pertinent 
to the buſineſs. For which purpoſe 1 have already 
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work when..finiſhed, to be ſubmitted to the con- 
ſideration of Parliament at large ;—for no inferior 
intervention can ever bring this matter to a bearing. 
he pr udence of ſuch a meaſure was ſo evident 
in . Charles. Il. 's time, that his majeſty actually 
appointed his royal highneſs the duke of 7ork, 
Edward earl of (larendon, and others, to be at the 
head of a council of the Royal Fiſheries of Great- 
Britain and. Ireland, and that the King himſelf 
would vouchſafe to be called the Protector, T7 1s 
Council was impowered to make laws, conſtitute oſ- 
fices, and officers, for the ſervice. To fix penal- 
ties, fines, and puniſnments.— To exempt all peo- 
ple, and things neceſſary from duty. To protect 
every induſtrious Taal concerned in the fiſh- 
ery. To free fiſhermen, and craft, from arreſt for 
debt, during the fiſhing ſeaſon.—And to exempt 
fiſhers from the ſerving of compulſive offices — 
They were even empowered to eſtabliſh a lottery, 
for three years, to raiſe. g fund for the fiſhery.— 
What better could we do, than to prohibit all other 

| | age lotteries 


R r 
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lotteries for a certain time, and ſolely to permit a 
Fiſhing Lottery the profits of which to go to the 
Sener alum os a8 an 


that 
* 
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They were farther impbwered to exempt the 
fiſheries from all import duties, for a certain num- 
ber of years; and for the, encouragement. of the 
conſumption of the coramodity, it was enacted, 
That all victuallers fhould be obliged to conſume 
one or more barrels of Herrings in proportion to 


- 


ther SE... TT oo Toes 


Even after all theſe circumſtances and regulati- 
ons, the matter dwindled to nothing. For the 
Dutch, politically managed in 1668, to enter in- 
to a treaty with the king j wherein a tacit per- 

Dutch to fiſn on our 
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earl of Danby, and athers, conſtituting them one 
body politie, under the title of The Company of the 
Royal Fiſhery of England,” with power to have 
a common ſeal, to aſſemble and make laws, to 
erect ſtore-houſes, and tp purchaſe lands to the 


® #5» c 


value of 1000 l. a Er. 
TFF 
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After ſundry meetings to regulate matters, the 
Dutch influence, or caſh, prevailed fo far, a ſecond 
time, as to make the original patentees with- 
draw; and ſoon e the 28 Yaniſhed, like 


| ehen 


Sir yi 7 TRL has rien a very. tolerable 
view of this buſineſs, but ſtill he comes to no wiſhed 


for. concluſion. 


I wiſh to ſee the matter ſtated and ſettled , for 
the preſent time: and a proper eſtimate made out 
for our Ys and ſuited to the value of money, in 


our time. 5 

'To depend upon buli S may lead 
us into errors. We muſt take our precedents, 
and form our reſolutions, according to the preſent 
complexion of things. As ſuch, there is no me- 
dium; we muſt either go. ſpiritedly into the mat- 
ter, or allow the ſubject once more to fink in obli- 
vion. We have undoubtedly r markets of our own, 
where the Dutch cannot come in competition with 
us. Let us be ſatisfied with ſupplying them, and 
ourſelves at home, till ſuch time as we are arrived 
at a ſtandard; ſtate of; perfeCtion in the buſineſs ; 
and ſo far a dale as to ſtand a fair conteſt at 
foreign markets, by offering goods of equal quali- 
ty, 2 an equal price; which we may do, by our 
having many ſums in our favour, from ſavings 
in freights, inſurance, and. charges, which the 
Dutch muſt ſubmit to, on account of their, diſtance 
from, the fiſheties. e I 

It does not require above a couple of abns to 
render any man an expert fiſher. AsTuch, if we 


do not arrive at a ſtate or degree of perfection 1 =. 
| the 
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the matter, no other excuſe can be urged, but i in- 
dolence unpardonable. 


As bounties, premiums and drawbacks, are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for the general promotion of the 
fiſheries in the firſt inſtance; I could wiſh to ſee 
ſome eligible mode ſuggeſted to accelerate the pay- 
ment of them ; and yet, we muſt be very cauti- 
ous of making more haſte than good ſpeed, by 
bringing on a chain of inſurmountable difficulties : 
By eſtabliſhing ſuch regulations, as may deter, 
even the beſt diſpoſed people from complying with 
the neceſſary requiſites. To exemplify which, I 
muſt ſuppoſe a cargo ſhipped for a foreign market, 
that is intitled to bounty or drawback. To aſcer- 
rain the exportation, a bond is uſually given that 
the article ſhall not be relanded;—but to ſecure the 
nation from abuſe by relanding, no bounty ſhould 
be receivable but upon return of the export certi- 
ficate of landing; that is the only period when 
ſuch premiums ought to be made peremptorily 
payable, and not till then. 


To ſtipulate the payment at even three ak 
after entry for exportation, may be attended with 
bad conſequences ; for there are few of our Medi- 
terranean, Streights, or Eaſtland ports, from whence 
the certificate could not be returned 1 in leſs than 
three months. | 


Should the bounties be paid Weber the 0 
cates are returned, the bondſmen, I apprehend will 
lie open to ſuch neglects, as will very frequently 
bring them into very diſagreeable predicaments.— 
Of courſe, when once they ſeriouſly reflect on the 
* they run by being bound, 2215 will in fu- 

ture 
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ture very prudently decline ſtanding bondſmen a 
ſccond time. VV 


As the bond is a very prudent mode of ſecuring 
the performance of the conditions ;—ſo, on the 
other hand, it is prudent to render the bondſman 
as little as poſſible, liable to accident, by not mul- 
tiplying his riſque in any degree farther than ab- 


ſolutely requiſite. 


Should the bounties be made payable before the 
certificates are returned, there will be a great 
opening for relanding, as well as great riſque to 
the bondſman; that the exporter who either from 
* buſineſs, or want of method in do- 
ing buſineſs, or from meer negligence, might omit 
the return of the certificate, ſo as to diſcharge the 
bondſman; which might ſubject him or his Faily 
after him to Extents from the crown, or a thouſand 
other diſagreeable matters. of. 


I know no remedy for the general ſafety, but to 
take bond as uſual, and to make the bounty 
payable peremptorily on return of the certificate. 
Exporters while the bounty is receivable will take 
-trouble, but when once received wiil frequently 
neglect every other requiſite. In order to prevent 
the now conſtant abuſes in the receipt of tonage, 
bounties on craft by falſe bills of ſale, & c. I pro- 
poſe that every fiſning veſſel of whatever denomi- 
nation, belonging to any of the fiſheries, ſhall be 
ſo marked and numbered, and ſuch marks and 
numbers ſo made public, as to put it out of the 
power of the beſt maſked villany to impoſe upon 
the inſtitution, - Such a ſyſtem and regulations 1 
have now ſuggeſted, as will effectually prevent in 


-future any ſuch frauds being perpetrated; m_ 
the 
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the perpetrator ſhould be ſatisfied, to purchaſe 
Gold at ten pound the ounce; while the ſtan- 
dard price of Bullion, was at four pound the ounce. 


It has long been frivolouſly urged, that land 
cured Herrings were not equally good, as thoſe 
cured at ſea, by the Dutch. I compare the afler- 
tion to the fable of the Fox and Grapes, for they 
certainly, have never produced any land cured fiſh, 
for want of a poſſibility of trying the experiment. 
1 will venture to ſay, that the ſole difference is 
owing to the quantity and quality of Halt. and the 
little pains and cleanlinels, in giping * them. 


The Dutch gipe them as ſoon as caught. A 
Dutch Buſs, has from thirty to forty hands, Who 
are very careful and cleanly, in their performance 
of this part of the buſineſs, which we almoſt total- 
ly neglect ; though it is one of the eſſentials, to- 
wards the making of good Herrings. 


Good Package, 1s the next matter moſt minute- 
ly attended to, by our rivals the Dutch. There 
every packer is firſt examined, as to ability, and 
after that, ſworn never to pack any but ſound Her- 
ring, or Herring that has never heated. This ſole 
precaution, has ſupported the ſterling repute, of 
the goodneſs of the Dutch Herrings, which will 
ever have the preference at a foreign market, at 
even an advanced price, till ſuch time as the repu- 
tation of the 1riſo Herrings, is — kamen 


As to Markets, we have the certainty of our 
' home, and plantation conſumption, and an equal 
| Chance at RT markets, if we will but be nora 


et: ines term, for gutting ai lieg out the Zilla. 


ly 
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Iy careful, vigilant, prudent, and alert; nor can 
J in any wiſe diſcover a reaſon, why the Dutch 
ſhould get the ſtart of us, when in every other 
maritime ſphere, we ſo far out-do them, as expedi- 


tious navigators. | 


In the time of Charles the ſecond, this trade was 
one of the greateſt objects of ſpeculation. The 
advantages appeared in ſo ſtriking a light, that 
when the King applied to parliament for ſupplies, 
which they refuſed to grant; he was adviſed, im- 
mediately to commence fiſherman, by eſtabliſhing 
a fiſhery for his own account. Sir Roger Le Strange 
was fixed upon to inveſtigate the matter ; who ve- 
ry evidently made it appear, that that ſingle arti- 
cle, was capable of furniſhing millions annually, 
to the public purſe ; of courſe it muſt bear a pro- 
portional parity with every adventuring individual 
at this day; for it is not a ſubject that has under- 
gone any material fluctuation, more than other in- 
diſpenſible neceſſaries of life have done in our 
time. 


The King naturally indolent, and little obliged to 
his parliament, for their inattention to his requeſts, 
was equally indifferent towards the good of the 
nation, and never looked farther, than how to com- 
paſs his immediate ſupplies. ; 


Sir Roger Le Strange, propoſed to raiſe a fund 
for the fiſhery, by loan, contribution, or tax. 
Hitchcock propoſed 80, oool. to be raiſed by 40 per- 
- ſons, out of each County, at gol. each: Or ſuch 
a a thing as the appropriation of the Algier duty, for 
the redemption of ſlaves, or the old coal tax, for 
the rebuilding of churches, as equal to anſwer the 


purpole. ae ge; . 
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My idea, is neither to aſk or propoſe, any ſuch 


eſtabliſhment ; but ſolely to encourage as many 
individuals as might be induced to give it a tryal, 
from ſeeing all obſtacles effectually removed, and 
matters made eaſy ; by as well an eſtabliſhed po- 
lice, as the nature of the buſineſs will permit. 


A ſuſpenſion of trivial duties for a few years, 
or even the appropriation of certain ſums for a cer- 
tain number of years, I conceive would be a moſt 
ealy mode of eſtabliſhing a permanent branch of 
national revenue ; which I am very confident 
would bear being levied, at fartheſt twelve years 
after the eſtabliſhment ; from the fiſheries of this 
kingdom. 


During the war between Holland and Spain, the 
privateers from Dunkirk made great havock a- 
mongſt the Dutch fiſhing buſſes; which induced 
the fiſnermen to tax themſelves in a dollar of 30 
ſtuyvers, equal to our 38. ſor every caſt of Her- 
rings in order to defray the expence of certain 
ſnips of war to protect their craft. By the re- 
giſter it appeared, that the fiſnery had taken that 
year 300, ooo caſts of Herrings, which valued at 
12 l. the caſt, amounted to 3,600,000 l. whereas 
export Herrings are generally ſold from 201. to 
30 |. the caſt. If fo, the then annual produce was 
nine millions; of courſe the amount of the 1oth 
penny, 1s near one million ſterling. | 


The Dutch fiſheries now pay -a tenth penny on 
all fiſh caught, which the fiſher chearfully gives; 
and ſtill in a few years makes an opulent fortune. 
Such an aid to our finances would ſoon admit of 
taking off the greater part of our preſent burthen- 
ſome taxes, which chiefly prove oppreſſive to 

| | the 
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the poorer part of the people; as the luxuries of 
life are not equally taxed with the neceſſaries. 


Thus far we have ſolely attempted to 0 
the advantages to be derived from a well regulated 
Herring: fiſnery. We hope that we have ſucceeded 
in ſome ſmal degree but the ſubject muſt not 
drop here. There is now a prudent opportunity of 
throwing a few more grains in the ſtimulating ſcale 
of intereſt, by ſome flight hints relative to the 
b Keen fiſheries. 


After what we have already faid, in order to 
ſtimulate all parties, both legiſlative and mercan- 
tile, we hope to be excuſed from Minutias, which 
on this occaſion would only tend to ſwell the ſub- 
ject to ſuch a bulk, as would probably cauſe it to 
be thrown aſide, by people who are not over- 
fond of reading, without even JE It a CUT» 
ſory peruſal. | 


My work, on this FEW I conclude as more 
than half done,——as both England and Ireland 
have been long perfectly convinced of the advan- 
tages annually derived to the nation at large from 
the foggy banks of Newfoundland. re 


My preſent wiſh is only to bring the matter as 
much as. poſſible ſtill nearer home ; or at leaſt, to 
ſhew what advantages may probably be derived by 
attending to the Cod and Lang fiſheries on this 


coaſt. 


The Newfoundland trade gives ation nia 
employ to upwards of 25,000 Hritiſh ſubjects, and 
600 veſſels great and ſmall. The amount of the 


trade is 2ftimated to exceed $00,000 |. annually N 
0 


— . 
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of which I propoſe ſtating farther particulars in 
due time, as well for the government of the Neu- 
foundland Banker, as for the information of aur 
coaft fiſhers. Who in courſe of time may derive 
very eflential advantages, by adventuring in that 
branch nearer home : we need no greater proof 
of there being great quantities of Cod, Ling, 8c. 
on this coaſt, than the daily reports of the little fiſh- 
ermen who ſupply our market. Ihave already ſhewn, 
that ſo far back as in 1663, there is a record that 
500 ton of fiſh have been taken in one day on this 
coaſt. | E] | 


Daily experience confirms, that. fiſh which re- 
ſort to any particular ſpot unmoleſted for a num- 
ber of years, increaſe at an amazing rate. That 
there are numbers of banks on this coaſt conſtant- 
ly frequented by white fiſh, equal in every re- 
ſpect, nay, generally larger than thoſe taken at 
Newfoundland, is what we have many accounts 
of. 


Ic is to be lamented, that our north-weſt coaſt, and 
the environs of the Scorch coaſt, are fo little explor- 
ed. It is a ſhame to the nation at large, that we 
who are ſuch general navigators, ſhould know fo 
little of our Northern coaſts, as hardly to render 
them navigable with ſafety ; which we will find ve- 
rified by only looking back to the difficulties which 
our frigates of war met with for want of proper 
pilots in 1743, and even the Albion, and the Bur- 


Ford in 1777. 


Mon ſon's and Salmon's are the only tolerable ac- 
counts we have on that ſubject. Some banks are 
known, and reſorted to by a few mercenary indivi- 
duals, who do not, wiſh the track may be made 
public. Monſon deſcribes ſundry banks, which he 

| ſuppole 
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ſappoſes to be a continued chain from the Great 
Banks at Newfoundland, to the Environs of the 
Iſiand of Rhona, within ſix leagues of the Scorch 
coaſt; and from thence continued by Harris, 
Lewis and Skey, directing its courſe along the 7ri/h 
coaſt to Tilly-Head. | have ſeen an old map, 
where what is now called Bantry Bay, was called 
by the Mileſians, Anfiada de peſcada, which lite- 
rally tranſlated is, Hake's Bay. The quantity of 
fiſh taken off Ti/ly-Head near Cirk, and by the 
Manks fiſhermen upon this coaſt, put every doubt 
of quantity out of queſtion. 


Thirty leagues weſt of Sr. Kilda, which is an 
iſland in the weſtern ocean, on the Scotch coaſt, is 
where moſt of the private ſelf-intereſted fiſhers 
from Scotland have reſorted for years; as well as 
to another iſland called Rockel, which is not laid 
down in any map. 


In 1766, there was an attempt made to eſta- 
bliſh a company in Glaſgou, for the purpoſe of pur- 
ſuing that trade ;—but at that time every indivi- 
dual who could raiſe or command a hundred 
pounds, immediately inveſted it in the Virginia 
trade; of courſe, that attempt proved fruitleſs. 


. From Barrow-Head in the Highlands of Scotland, 
to the North Point of the land of Lewis, is now 
the moſt. frequented ſpot for fiſhing ; but little 
1s done except to ſupply the neighbouring coun- 
try, —excluſive of three or four cargoes which 
are made annually by private adventurers, for- 
merly maſters of Newfoundland fiſhers. In that 
diſtrict, vaſt quantities of large fiſh are taken, 
which affords from two or ſix barrels of oil each, 
and is called in the Erſe language, oor 

725 con- 


j 
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I conclude it to be the ſame fiſh as is called the 
Sun-fiſb on this coaſt. 


If premiums either honorary or lucrative were 
given for the bearings and ſoundings in thoſe diſ- 
tricts; or at leaſt proper clauſes inſerted in the con- 
ditions of qualification for the receipt of bounties, 
that evesy maſter of a veſſel employed in the fiſheries 
claiming baunties, ſhall be obliged to produce his extend 
ed diurnal obſervations relative to this matter, during 
the whole of his Ae ſeaſon. By this method it 
is probable we ſhould in a few years fully explore 
the whole of our coaſts, ſo as to aſcertain the ex- 
tent, fituation, and quality of fiſh'which frequent 
each diſtinct bank. = 


It is a general obſervation with the fiſhers on that 
coaſt, that April and May are the ſeaſons when 
white-fiſh are to be caught on the ſmall banks neat 
ſhore. After that period, they take to the deep, 
and go to the remoter banks, which lie farther at 
ſea: of courſe, I ſhould conceive it prudent to ex- 
tend the 25 leagues diſtance for bounties to a 
greater latitude than is now ſtipulated ; for it is 
very evident, that few adventurers will prefer fiſh- 
ing at a diſtance, while they can obtain their car- 
goes with eaſe near home; and the great national 
point is, that the ſubject ſhould have an annual 
quantity of fiſh to ſell ; which we may be ſure will 
always give them a ſum of money equivalent; of 
courle, the firfl great end will be anſwered. 


This branch of trade requires no leſs regulation 
and attention than the Herring-fiſhery. The pri- 
vileges granted to Ireland with reſpect to the Ne- 
foundland fiſheries, are not ſufficiently conſidered, 
There are ſtill ſome diſtinctions between the Eng- 
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liſh and I#i/þ fiſhers on that coaſt, that muſt be 
done away. There are ſtill ſundry diſagreeable 
trammels, with which the Iriſh adventurers find 
themſelves embarraſſed, which is it now the proper 
time to remove once for all. I ſhall ſtate them in their 

roper place. I propoſe likewiſe, to give a parti- 
cular lift of all the places or banks hitherto dif- 
covered, ſuſpected to have fiſh ; that the curio- 
ſity of individuals may be rouſed to make obſerva- 
tions on the coaſt and adjacent ſeas, whenever op- 
poxtunity offers. - Government and revenue cruiſers 
might be inſtructed to attend to this matter particu- 
larly, as often as opportunity would permit. If I 
am not miſtaken, there is ſomething ſimilar to 
what I here hint at in our naval inſtructions ; if fo, 
the unfiniſhed matter 1s, to hit off ſome rule or ex- 
pedient for having ſuch diſcoveries as are made, 
publiſhed for the good of the community; and to 
have the ſame inſtructions given to all the revenue 
cutters who conſtantly hover on the coaſt, that 
they ſhall dedicate a part of their time to make fuch 
diſcoveries by ſounding, &c. all which muſt appear 
on the face of their journals. 


If conſervators are appointed, thoſe very con- 
ſervators would be the proper people to whom al! 
diſcoveries of that nature ſhould be immediately 
tranſmitted; and they, in courſe of duty, would 
annually lay them before the committee of ac- 
counts, or any other competent board or committe 
of enquiry of parliament, who would of courſe order 
ſuch part to be publiſhed as they ſhould think pru- 
dent; fot Which purpoſe a ſtanding committee 
might be appointed in parliament, to ftand for two 
© years, and ſo to continue, of be renewed from 

ſeſſhon to leon. fy 
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To think it poſſible to govern, ſo very extenſive 
a branch of public buſineſs, without well-weighed 
regulations, is abſolutely impoſſible. The matter 
is of too much moment to be trifled away. I am 
bold to ſay, that it is ſcarcely poſſible for the nati- 
on, to form a competent idea, of this very weighty 
buſineſs. Time, and time only, can verify the 
greateſt part of my aſſertions. Should this mat- 
ter be allowed once more, to fall into another 
paroxyſm of lethargic ſlumber, it is probable it 
may continue in it, for another 113 years. Or 
| ſhould the public be animated, to give it a tryal on 
this occaſion, and for want of proper ſupport, en- 
couragement, and regulation, miſcarry, or dwin- 
dle to nothing; no human force will ever be able 
to drag them to adventure again, | 


By the 15th of Geo. III. ch. 31. All Britiſb ſubjects 
are entitled to fiſh, and cure their fiſn, on the ſhores 
of Newfoundland, by being included under the t1- 
tle of his Majeſty's ſubjects, and dominions in Eu- 
rope. But by the gth and 1oth ſection, of the 
ſame act after the 11ſt of September, 1775, Ships 
belongins to Ireland, are ſpecifically mentioned, 
and it is enacted, that the 7r;/þ ** ſhall enjoy the 
<< privilege of importing into Great Britain Du- 
„ TY FREE, Oil, Blubber, Whale-fins, and Seal- 
« ſkins, raw or undreſſed, actually caught by them, 
be IN ANY PART OF THE Ocean.” 

This very expreſſion, though it ſeems to need 
no explanation, has been cavilled upon at Cuſ- 
tomhouſes reſpecting thoſe very articles; as have 
{ſundry other matters full as clear, been objected 
to, at Newfoundland, which proved very detri- 
mental to the /riſh fiſhers; as it is only they 
20% are ever ohſtructed or challenged, for even the 


moſ 
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moſt trivial circumſtances; of courſe, are frequently * 
Jubject to confiſcation, FOR, IN FACT, NS OFFENCE 3 


and merely proceeds from the want of a few words, 
ſuch as, General Neceſſaries, Seamens Apparel, Slops, 
and proper Ships Stores. Theſe words would in- 
clude every article now cavilled upon. It is enacted 
by the gth ſection of the aforeſaid act. That it 
4 fhall be lawful, for his Majeſty's ſubjeQs of Je- 
land, to tranſport directly, from thence to New- 
% foundland, or any part of America, where the 
„ fiſhery is carried on, any Proviſions, Hooks, 
Lines, Netting, or other tools or implements, 


* neceſſary for, and uſed in the fiſhery, by the 


*+* crews of the veſſels carrying out the ſame, be- 
ing the product, or manufacture of Great Bri- 
* tain, Ireland, or Iſle of Man, reſpectively as the 
fact may be; and that the ſeveral articles before 
* mentioned, (except the proviſions which are un- 
„ derſtood, may be diſpoſed of at pleaſure) ſpecity- 
ing the quantities and particulars of each fort, 


*« which are to be uſed in the fithery, by the crews 


of the reſpective ſhip or veſſel, carrying out the 
* fame, or by the craft by them employed and to 
them belonging, and for no other uſe or purpoie 


* whatſoever: on failure the ſhips to be forfeited. 


* After the firſt of January, 1776, All. fiſhing 
« ſhips, or vaſſels cleared out as ſuch, in purſuance 
4 of this act, or of the before-mentioned act of 
„ 1oth and 1th of /Yi/lam the third, and which 
„ ſhall be actually employed in the fiſhery there, 
or any boat or craft what{oever, employed in car- 
e rying coaſtways in order to be landed, or put on 
{© board any ſhip or veſſel, any fiſh, oil, falt, pro- 
„ viſions, or other neceſſaries, for the uſe and pur- 
„ pole of that fiſhery, ſhall not be liable to any 
* reſtraint or regulation, with reſpect to days or 


* hours of Working; nor to make any entry at the 
| cuſtom- 
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cuſtomhouſe at Newfoundland, except a report 
* to be made by the maſter, on his firſt arrival 
there, and at his clearing out from thence; and 
that a fee, not exceeding _ 28. Gd. ſhall and may 
„be taken by the officers of the cuſtoms at New- 
foundland, for each ſuch. report; and that no 
{© other fee ſhall be taken or demanded, by any 
officer of cuſtoms there, upon any other pretence 
„ whatſoever, relative to the ſaid fiſhery ; any law, 
** cuſtom, or uſage, to the contrary notwithſtand- 
ing. Provided always, that in caſe any ſuch 
„ fiſhing ſhip or veſſel, ſhall at her laſt clearing 
out from the ſaid Ifland of Newfoundland, have 
5 on board, or export any goods or merchandize 
{© whatſoever, except fiſh, or oil made of fiſh, 
* {uch ſhip or veſſel, and the goods therein laden, 
„ ſhall be ſubject, and liable to the ſame ſecurities, 
* reſtrictions, and regulations, in all reſpects, as 
* they would have been ſubject and liable to, if 
this act had not been made; any thing herein 
„ before contained to the contrary notwithſtand- 
40 ing.“ | 7 


I conclude it muſt be the latter part of this 
clauſe, which has given birth to ſeveral of the 
hardſhips complained of, at this hour, by 1r1fb fi/t- 
ers, who. reſort to Newfoundland to fiſh. The ofti- 
cers of the cuſtoms are ſo very ſtrict, bat they, will 
not allow them ſo much, as a ſpare, ſquare of glaſs, 
a fide of bend, or ſkin of leather, though ablolutely 
neceſſary for a, thouſand uſes, in caſe of accident, 
or to repair pumps, &c,, A couple of pair, of - new 
ſhoes, though for the actual uſe of the Mariner; 
nay, Jriſb ſpiriis, though abſolutely exempt from 
duty, V even the quantity. of to bottles, will fub- 
ject the ſhip, to confiſcation ; or at leaſt, the maſ⸗- 
ter to be harafled, and run to vaſt expence. 
: Bend 2 Whereas 
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Whereas the duty receivable on ſpirits in Antericas 
is fixed at 18. per gallon, by a clauſe in the 15th of 
Geo. zd. viz. © That after the 1ſt of Jan. 1796, for 
„every gallon of Rum or other ſpirits, which ſhall 
be brought or imported into the Ifland of New- 
« foundland, from any Britiſh Colony or Plantati- 
on, on the Continent of America, the ſum of 1s. 
q erl. ſhall be collected, and be received, and 
„taken, according to the proportion of 5s, 6d. 
the ounce of ſilver.” How this can poſſibly be 
conſtrued to include trifh Spirits; or officers can 
be warranted in giving trouble to ſhips on that 
ſcore, is to me incredible] /rz/þ ſpirits being not 
ſubject to duty in America, is one of the advanta- 
ges which Sir Lucius O'Brien enumerates, peculiar 
to Ireland, by the 15th of Gro. the 3d. And yet 
Iriſh Ships have * ſtopped, for leſs han a jingle 
gallon of Friſb ſpirus, and that in bottles. © 


They. farther pretend to be impowered, to arbi- 
erate the quantity of candles, to be uſed by the 
crew; ſo that it often happens, that they are run 
ſhort. before the voyage is out. They carry mat- 
rers £4 ſuch extremes as wot to e them to A 
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cally come under the d nomination of prone 
ons, or ſhip's ſtores; ſuch proviſion or regulation 
ought now to be made, as to put every matter of 
this kind out of doubt; eſpecially as all the indul- 
ae expected is, only to be put oo the 2 85 

ooting with the Britiſh fiſhers. 1 EA | 
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claring what he has on board, for the uſe of the 
voyage, fiſhery, and crew. Which oath, if he 
violates, he ought to be liable to penalties; but not 
till then. Biſcuit from England, receives a bounty, 
while biſcuit from Ireland pays a duty; 'notwiths 
ftanaing that Iriſh provefions, are declared exempt- 
ed, or duty free, by the x 5th of Geo. the gd. 


It would be well, if poſſible, to aſcertain the _ 
duties claimable by the officers of cuſtoms, at 
Newfoundland ; for notwithſtanding there was a 
ſpecial clauſe, inſerted with ſuch a title, the very 
laſt ſeſſion, the 16th of Geo. the 3d. I defy any 
man to tell me, what are the duties receivable. 


Theſe wants of explanation, lead officers to en- 
tail hardſhips on maſters, in order to make them 
comply with exorbitant demands. Every demur 
is well known, to tend to the prejudice of the 
owners. 1; . | 


I propoſe enumerating all the trammels or griev- 
ances, in their proper place, as well as ſuch eſti- 
mates, as may ſerve for the government of adven- 
turers, and information of the legiſlature : therefore 
] thall drop this ſubject for the preſent, in order to 
ſtate a few heads, and circumſtances, relative to 
the M pale: fiſberies; but eſpecially relative to that 
part of the Whale-fiſhery, which can be carried on 
from the coaſt of Donegal, and in the Iriſh Seas : 
for which, I hope to ſee an ample encouragement 
eſtabliſhed, at leaſt, for a certain number of years. 


As chere are already many well-calculaied acte, 
for encouraging the Whale fiſbery, both to Green- 
land, David's Streights, the Gulph of St. Laurence, 


and the Labrador Coaſt, J ſhall not ſwell this tract 
I 2 with 
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with any thing, which with propriety can be 


. omitted. | 
I wiſh to appriſe this nation, how conſequential 
it may prove to the general good, that the Il bale- 
fiſhery. be properly encouraged on this coaft : for 
which purpoſe I ſhall ſtate a brief narrative of what 
other nations do, which will in a great degree point 
out what we ought io do, in order to promote ſo 
advantageous a buſineſs, 11165 5 


In a former paſſage I touched upon the Whale 
fiſhery, and dated the commencement in the reign 
of Q. #/i/zaberh, in 1598, and ſnewed that the Eugliſh 
enjoyed it ſolely, ui! the reign of James the firſt, in 
1612, when the Duich ſent out their firſt fingle ſhip. 
The ſucceſs of that year emboldened them to ſend 
more ſhips the next. In 1613, we diſputed the 
Privilege, and took two of their ſhips. © But this 
did not deter them, for they ſtill continued ſend- 
ing ſhips to the fiſhery. | . 

In 1619, we attacked them a ſecond time; but 
inſtead of taking any of theirs, they took one of 
our ſhips; which was afterwards reſtored. 
They ſent deputies to the King in order to ſettle 
the point for the future. The King declined giv- 
ing any direct deciſion, but not encouraging the 
Engliſb fiſhers to diſturb. the Dutch, they continu- 
ed to fiſh, and avoided giving any umbrage to the 
Engliſb, but ſtill continued to increaſe the number 
of their veſſels. In proportion as they encreaſed, 
we decreaſed ; till at laſt we left the Dutch, Ham- 

burghers, and Bremeners, almoſt totally in poſſeſſi- 
on of that very lucrative trade. 


% 


In 


In 1694, a private company was eſtabliſhed in 
be with a good capital, having ſundry ex- 
clulive privileges granted by an act of parliament; 
but they miſcarried for want of management. 
An tar, ur Jobs Fyles, Bart. and at his in- 

ſtance, Mr. Henry Elking, took a very particular 
review of the progreſs and decline of all the parties 
who had, or did follow that fiſhery, in order to 
digeſt a proper ſet of rules and regulations for the 
eſtabliſhment of J general Greenland company in 
England; but ſuch was the diſtraction of the times, 
that the project never came to maturity, or took 
place. Nevertheleſs, the ſubject being now re- 
aſſumed, I think it requiſite to ſhow, what progreſs 
as well as what an immenſe ſum the Dutch made 
in the ſpace of 50 years, ſince which they” have 
ſtill continued to encreaſe, viz. 


In 1670, they had 148 Ships, which took 792 fiſh. 
Fore — "3 631 fiſh. 


But in 1672, 1673, and 1674, they ſent * no 
ſhip, being at war with Eugland and France. As 
ſoon as the war was at at end, they immediately 
recommenced the Ty. as follows, VIZ. 


6 Number Puncheons 

Years. of 5 QF 7 7 
Ships. Fiſh. Oyl. 

1675, they ſent 148, took 882, produced 36, 260 

r676 © = 145, — 808, 32,347 

% — 1% % „ , 


1678, — 110, — 1118, — 44750 
25 ; 1 


Years. 


1679, 
1 680, 
I 681, 
1682, 
168 2, 
| 1684, 
1685, 
1686, 


1687, 


1688, 
1689, 
1690, 


1691, 


1692, 
1693, 
1694. 
1695, 
1696, 
1697. 
1698, 
1 609, 
1700, 
17013 
1702, 
1703, 
1704» 
1705, 
1706, 
1707) 


en 


"© 


Number Number 

of 
| Ships. 
they ſent 126, 


148, 


3725 


186, 
241, 
246, 
212. 
189, 
oO 


214, 
163. 


1175 


Puncheons 
of of 
Fiſh. Oyl. 

took 831, produced 39, 857 
13737 52 407 
889, — 30, 386 
14790, — 632.960 
1343 ——9m 43540 
1446. — 44.730 
1383, — 55,960 
639 —— 29.543 
547 — 23,21 
345, — 14, 600 
24 3 N 10,120 
81 8, — 34,960 


No ſhips went out 
with France. 


nnd 


— 


I 


n 


on account of the war 


625 
1755 
156, 
201; 
380, 

1274, 
1488, 
77557 
907. 


20%, 


697, 


646, 


1664, 
45 2, 


128, 


nee 


2,748 
8,480 
17,502 
9,196 
14,975 
42,281 


53,958 


30, 8 35 
36,548 
67,507 
24,388 
24527 
23,701 
52,346 
157299 

5.431 

Years. 
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Number Number Puncheons 
Years, of of of 
| Sie Fiſh. Oyl. 
1708, they ſent 121, took 525, produced 20,731 
1709, 7, = Ho 8,237 
r 1 —” Ooo  ooo—_ OS 
15711, — 11, — $656, — 269 
MLS, —— "108, 96, RS 
ITT,  ——-_ ß. ooo 
„ mms —© 
1715, = 134 p 
1716,  —— 153, 519, —— as 
i. 0 o—__ 
1718, — 194, — '281, —— | 12,09 
1919, — 182, H— 306, — 10,00 
1720, — 138, — 412, | — 199 
17 at-, — 149, „ —— 8 
In go years, 6, 834, 32,908, 1250,14 

The Whale - Bone of theſe fiſh weighed, 


40,000 oo of pounds, which produced them in the 
above ſpace, when added to the Oyl, 150,000,000 
of guilders, — — L. 14,000,000 


In 1722, there were from Holland, 


at Greenland, 180 ſhips. 
| from Hamburgh, 52 
— b. from Bremen, 24 


Idare FI that almoſt every reader mult be- — 8 


nilhed at this aceount - yet as it may be depen 


upon, let them but conſider for a moment what * 
we have loſt, by inattention—as well as reflect, in 


what eſtimation theſe very W 0 fiſhers, = 


* 
„ - 
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hold us, or our complaints of general poverty as a 
nation, while we let ſuch a torrent of wealth run 
40 waſte. | | af 


That there is plenty of Whale on our north 
and north-weſt coaſt, is not to be doubted. —The 
trade wants nothing more than to be once ſet on 
foot by a few adventurers, to make it in a very 
ſhort ſpace, general : Or, at leaſt, equal to our own 
interior demands, for the ſundry articles produced 


from Whales. 


As the bounties now ſtand regulated, both as to 
the equipment and ſeaſon, no advantage can be de- 
rived by the Iriſh adventurers, for - fiſhing on this 
coaſt. Of courſe, one of the material objects to 
be attended to, is, the ſtipulating ſuch encourage- 
ments, and bounties, as will tally with the ſeaſons 

in which cheſe fiſh frequent and are to be met with 


on the Iriſb coaſts. 


The conſumption of Oil in Ireland, ſince the 
almoſt general paving and lighting act, is become 
much more conſiderable than ever it was before; 
it is a matter we are ſure muſt encreaſe in proporti- 
on as inland towns go on improving. | b 


As Oil is now become an indiſpenſible article, is 
it not our duty to endeavour to keep the money 
which it would coſt abroad, amongſt the poor peo- 
ple at home; this article only, muſt produce many 

thouſands of pounds, beſides employing many 
thouſand individuals; all of whom may live well, 
in conſequence of their labour. | 78 
Jo limit the matter to our own conſumption, is 
not doing the cauſe juſtice; for if the Duich find 
| 5 a good 
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a good account, after going a long voyage, &c. 
we muſt in a very little time find it turn to not 
only a much better, but be able even to export 
great quantities. 


When the firſt tonnage bounties on ihe Whale 
ſhips were granted in Eads | it was fixed at 50s. 
per ton for a number of years; and in courſe of 
time reduced to 430, then to 30, at which it now 
ſtands, and will continue till the 25th December, 
178, and in all probability will finiſh at the expi- 
ration of the 208. bounty, which ends the 25th * 
December, 1786. 


Thus let us have a gradation of premiums— 
for a fixe d number of years—as well as a gradation 
of bounties upon the fame plan as the Engliſh 
bounties were originally, which will undoubtedly 
inſure the eſtabliſhment of the fiſhery upon con- 
dition that the fiſhing ſeaſons, and time of continu- 
ing to fiſh, as well as the proportion of tackle, 
and proviſions, be reaſonably ſuited, as follows : 


The ſeaſon for this fiſhery on the trifh coaſt, is 
from the 1oth of April, to the 1oth or 15th of 

une Whales are ſeldom or ever ſeen. on this 
coaſt, either before or after that period. As there 
is no ice to encounter in our ſeas, there is no need 
of double bottoms to the ſhips, no ſhip ſhould 
be leſs than 100 Or 120, nor to exceed 200 
ton. 


LE . 
* 


One half of the Greenland regulation of time, 
lines, harpoons, tackie, and proviſions, may be 
diſpenſed with; as ſuch, matters ſhould be, regu- 
lated accordingly ; and laftly, proper boiling- : 
houſes ſhould be cr for me general good, 

and 


*. 
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and conveniency of the public, on ſuch ſpots as 
ſhould be found moſt convenient for the pui poſe, 
under proper regulations. Of courſe, all laws, 
reſtrictions, &c. ſhould be rendered as plain and 
eaſy as poſſible, in order to facilitate the proſecu- 
tion of the buſineſs. Five premiums ought to be 
eſtabliſhed for the five greateſt quantities of Oil 
brought in by the fiſhers, whether the produce be 
from Whale, Sun-fiſh,, Cod, Dog-fiſh, Skate, or 
any other animal living in the ſea, + 


The proper ſuperintendance of the three fiſhe- 
ries, of which I have endeavoured to give an account, 
is ſuch as will afford full employ to more than one, 
two, or three ſets of people, who we may ſafely 
venture to aſſert will find. little ſpare time. for the 
firſt years. Every one of the four Dutch marine 
provinces have a regular fiſhery board, eſtabliſhed 
for the diſpatch of every thing relative to the fiſh- 
ing buſineſs, called a fiſbing chamber, to each of 
which there is a conſervator and a certain number 
of aſſiſtants, clerks, &c. I need ſay little more 
now, than to conclude withthe following ſolid nar- 


* 


rative and argument. 


In 1636, the Dutch having been guilty of great 
incroachments, in regard to fiſheries on our coaſt, 
King Charles iſſued a proclamation, prohibiting 
their fiſhing on our coaſt ; nevertheleſs they diſre- 
garded the King's proclamation, upon a preſump- 
tion of right, derived under no ſolider pretext, 
than a wonted toleration from ſome of his prede- 


ceſſors. 151 | 

In order to make them ſenſible of their error, the 
King found it neceffary to order the earl of Nor- 
. thumberland, with a ſtrong fleet to proceed to the 
Northward, where the Dich buſſes were very 
| - buſy 
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buſy at: work; :and having required them to deſiſt 
in purſuance of the proclamation: as they did not 
readily obey, he took ſome, ſunk others, and put 
the reſt to flight. 8 | 168 


After this they ſolicited the Lord High Admiral, 
to intercede for them with the King, for leave to 
continue. their fiſhing, for that ſeaſon only, for 
which they would pay his majeſty 30,0021. which 
they paid accordingly. They farther offered to 

ay the like annual tribute for ever ; but the pro- 
poſal was rejectet. | 


Let us reflect for a moment, what 30,0001, 
a year at that time ought to be eſtimated at in our 
day ? ſurely, little leſs than 100,000 l. 


Is there then any reaſon that can be urged, in 
juſtification of our unpardonable inattention, in al- 
lowing ſuch an annual ſum to ſleep for 141 years; 
or for neglecting a buſineſs which the Dutch 
thought worth ſuch a rent?—lf we now eſtimate 
the loſs at what ſuch a ſum really would have a- 
mounted to, with its accumulated compound inte- 
reſt at this day; ſuppoſe only the 30,000. per ann. 
it would now amount to 16,569,158 l. but at the 
o, cool. it would have amounted to 53, 230; 32 8l. 


It we add to all this, the ſums which the ſundry 
handicrafts would have gained .1n that ſpace, the 
loſs is ſcarcely conceivable. - W Re f00, 


The ſundry trades, that would have ſubſiſted in 
conſequence of the fiſhery, would have been ſhip- 
carpenters, joiners, and ſmiths; ſeamen,  fiſher- 
men, and innumerable land: men; ſuch as coo- 
pers, ſalters, ſalt-works, brewers, bakers, butchers, 
' 197 3 2 ; : K 2 1 „ rope- 
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tackle-makers of all kinds, carriers, &c. and all 
their families, moſt of whom from the age of 8 


ty, on and through whoſe eſtates the produce of 


teem myfelf highly honoured, in being permitted 


ty, than the fiſheries. They are points, which I 


1 
* A 
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manufactures of this Kingdom, by exportation; 


nation. 


think ſeriouſly of their paſt neglects, and e 


1 


rope- works, ſail- makers, line-makers, ne:-makers, 


years old, might have found employ in ſome ſnape 
or other; in all which number J have not eſtimat- 
ed the merchant, factor, or men of landed proper- 


fiſh muſt have made iis tranſit, and of courſe have 
left its good effects diſtributed in every quarter. 


If confiderations, and facts, ſuch as are here ſet 
forth, are not capable of rouzing the nation, to a 
true ſenſe of their intereſt ; no man on earth, ought 
either to pity or regard, any future complaint of 
want of commerce, or of the decay of any one 
branch of buſineſs, now ſuppoſed of national 
conſeguence. For my own part, ſhould I be con- 
ſidered in any degree, capable of furthering the 
matter by any aſſiſtance in my power; I ſhall eſ- 


to fulfill legiflatures commands. I have ſtill two 
more national objects, which I ſhould wiſh to bring 
upon the carpet, little leſs intereſting to communi- 


{ſhall be ready to anſwer, when called upon, v/z. 
The advancement of the conſumption of the linen 


and the thorough reformation of the coal buſineſs, 
at importation. Both which, I flatter myſelf, I 
can prove to be within a very eaſy ſcale of practice, 
though at ſcarce any ſignificant expence to the 


J ſhould imagine that individuals would no ,- 
ndea- 


vour to retrieve them by future attention. 


Legiſlature 


(.& ] 


Legiſlature, I am confident, will find its account 
in the eſtabliſhment of the fiſherizs at a future 
day. 


No branch is, can, or ever will bz of conf-- 
quence, equal to the fiſheries, if properly followed. 
It will employ every induſtrious hand in the nattuit - 
—]t will make a very generous, aad ample return, 
to the adventurer Its general good effects, will 
ſoon be experienced, by almoſt every ſpecies of 
handicraftſmen as it will ſurniſh the merchant wit 

an abundance of ſpare caſh, with which he may 
lend a hand to the linen manufacturer, or grazier. 
&c. &c. &c. $ 


The 8 intercourſe of men, will naturally 
circulate a part of the profits, with the farmer and 
grazier; of courſe, the landlord. will experience 
the good effects, by ſeeing his rents regularly paid; 
and I may ſafely prognoſticate, without uſing a fia- 
gle ſpell, that lands will increaſe in value, ia pro- 
portion as the nation grows opulent ; conſeq aent!y, 
no one needs be ſurpriſed, when he ſees lands in 
general, take as ſudden a _rif-, ia point of years 
purchale, as they did in both England and Scarland, 
ſoon after the Eaft-India Company eſtabliſhed the 
aſtoniſhing, and new deviſed manufacture, on the 
Curnatick, in the 1 world —of Nabob-making. 


H1BERNI1A'S fors and daughters will have one 
pleaſing advantage over thoſe Ajiatic great men, 
that when they have perſormed their annual feats, 
and lain their tens, hundreds, and millions of t1ou- 
iands, they may go fate! y to reft, without the 
ſinalleſt apprchenſion of being diſturbed in their 
flumbers, by che phantoms of any of the departed 
5 55 Co Monarchs, or ſubjects. 
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The profits derived by their induftry, will raiſe 
laurels in their gardens, to dreſs their bow-pots in 
Summer, and their kitchens at Chriſimas; they will 
be laurels of peace, and not of maſſacre! each in- 
dividual, will be fully enabled to deck his board 
plenteouſiy, as well as comfortably provide for, or 
eftabliſh lus riſing poſterity. „ 


Profits, laurels, and fortunes thus acquired, will 
bring with them ſuch a bleſſing, as will afford 
every one a double ſatisfaction, who ſees himſelf 
amply enriched, without a ſingle ſting of remorſe, 
to diſturb his happy hours of domeſtic felicity. 
Nothing will occur to him upon ſerious reflection, 
but that he has already, and in future, hopes to en- 
compaſs miriads of fiſhes. 


WMe obſerve ſolemn annual commemorations of 
ſatal days, which at different periods, have ſtamped 
deſtruction, and mowed down thouſands of the 
original inhabitants of this kingdom. Why not 
take the earlieſt opportunity, of appropriating a 
day, to celebrate the eſtabliſhment of its future hap- 
pineſs, by the laudable opening of ſuch an inex- 
hauſtible channel of wealth, as the fiſheries will 
prove, to every induſtrious individual? 5 


The ancient Atbenians, allegorically attributed 
the proſperous riſe, of their ſtupendous towers, to 
the joint benevolence of Neptune, and Minerva; the 
one, as ſovereign of inexhauſtible riches, attainable 
through the influence of Minerva, who, as god- 
deſs of Wiſdom, enables their inhabitants to com- 
paſs whatever riches they require from the Ocean. 


Have we not a laudable annual precedent, from 


the Venetians? Their Doge is with the greateſt ſo- 
. lemnity, 


E 


jemnity, niaried every Aſcenſion Day, to the 
Adriatic ns, 


After duly ee to what is here ſet tor 
we have much more reaſon, ſolemnly to eſpouſe the 
generous Nereids, who ſurround our coaſt, and 
moſt indeſatigably for theſe centuries paſt, have 
held their Cornicopias ſuſpended over us, waiting 
our nod, to teem plenty and riches on our ſhores, to 
the utmoſt of even our moſt wanton wiſhes. N 


Bad e too frequaltly; ſpoil a 80 0 Gade. 
Bad writers, who endeavour to confute long pre- 
_ vailing errors, and opinions, of either obſtinate, 
or indolent men, often do more harm than good, 
Their- zeal is laudable, but prudence Bould ſtop 
their pens, 

2 

Vague declamation, . is not ſufficiently ſolid, to 
confute able ſelf-intereſted, or ſtubborn ſophiſters. 
As ſuch, 1 chearfully and humbly reſign the ſub- 
ject, fo. 'the ſerious protection and handling of 
men of knowledge, method, preciſion, and in- 
fluence; for no fewer talents are requiſite, to give 
this matter its proper vigour. So I conclude vath 
the original motto, 


CARP E E M. 
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Account of BOUNTIES, PREMIUMS, and 

 DRAWBACES, now ſtanding, for the encou- 
ragement cf the Fiſheries of this Kingdom, ex- 
cluſive of the DUBLIN SOCIETY Premiums. 


ANNUAL tonnage bounty in the herring fiſhery, to craft 
or vetlels, from 20 to 100 ton. 20s, per ton. 
Bounties on cured fiſh, by the 5th of Geo. III. ch. 7. 
The barrel of white herrings of 32 gallons, 28. | 
Do. of Viackarel of do. — 25, 6d. 


Dried Ling, every 6 ſcore — — 58. 
| a Hake, do, — — 38. 
addock, Glaſſing, Coal, or Congor the 6 ſcore 3s. 


The Tierce of 42 Gallons of well-cured wet fiſh, 4s. 3d. 4. 


Annual Premiams-to ſhips in the Nexwfoundland Cod- fiſhery. 
The firſt 20 which arrive the £40 each, 
The next 40 do. — 20 do, 
The next 40 do. — 10 do. 


Arnual bcunty to Ships in the Whale fiſhery, by 3. G. 3. c. 24. 
Bounty per ton of Whale Oil £5 8-93 
do. do. of Oil from any fiſh | 1-40. 0 
do. per Hundred wt. of Whale bone 4 o o 


At the firſt eftabliſhment of tonnage bounties to ſhips in the 
Whale fiſhery the bounty was 50s. per ton. —Expired,  _ 
Then reduced ta 408. per ton, —Expired 25. Dec. 1776. 
"Then reduced to 3os. per ton.— At which it now ſtands, 
but will expire, 25th of Dec. 1781. | 
Then to be reduced to 208. per ton, and to continue for 
5 years longer.—80 will expire the 25th. Dec. 1786. 


- 


Premiums to veſſels employed in the Whale fiſhery, on 
the Gulph of St. Lawrence, Coaſt of Labrador, New- 
foundland, or in any of the Seas, to the South of 
David's Streights, or of Latitude 44 degrees North. Kil- 
ling one Whale at leaſt, in ſaid Latitudes, ; | 

For the greateſt quantity of Oil taken by 1 ſhip, £500 
For the fecond great quantity — — 400 
For the third great quantity — — 300 
For the fourth great quantity _ — 200 
For the fifth great quantity — 100 


The MEASUREMENT of a VESSEL in order 
do aſcertain her tunnage agreeable to the Me- 
hop uſed in the RIVER THAMES, ac- 
cording to the REPORT of the OrFictrs in 
LONDON. 


| HE length of the keel to be taken on a ſtraight line along 
the rabbet of the keel of the veſſel from the back of the 


main ſtern poſt, to a perpendicular let fall from the forepart 
of the main ſtem under the bowſprit, from which ſubſtract 
Three-fifths, of the extreme breadth and the remainder is 
eſteemed the juſt length of the keel to find the tunnage. The 
breadth is to be taken from the outſide of the outſide plank in 
the broadeſt part of the ſhip, be it either above or below the 
main wales, excluſive of all manner of doubling plank that 
may be wrought on. the ſides of the ſhip, | By this breadth the 
tunnage is caſt, by multiplying the length of the keel by the 
breadth, and that product by the half breadth, and then divide 
by 94, which gives the tuns require. | 


T HE opperation would be as follows, ſuppoſing the 
length taken as above directed to be 50 feet, and the 
breadth 15 feet. | 0 . 


1 50 It is to be obſerved in this operation 
3 9 that the breadth 15 is multiplied 
— by F and divided by 5 in order to 
5)45(9 41 find out three-fifths of the 
115 - breadth, which being 9 is de- 

ducted from 50 the length taken 

205 in the manner vrechibed, and 

4a; there remains 41 the juſt length 

of the keel to compute the tun- 

615 nage by. This being multipli- 

7,5 ed by 15 the breadth, and the 

| product being multiplied by 7,5 

307, 5 half the breadth, and the laſt 

4305 product being divided by 94 


— — gives 49 tuns as the true tun- 
9404612, 5049 nage of the veſſel, excluſive of 
fractions. | | 
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Page c, line'6,'read, undoubtedly have long derived. 
15, line 3, 7. or even jealous * bours. 
——22, line 24, r. 4:Pence per barrel... | 
22, line 28, r. Baſtlan. 80 
bs line 17, r. Maize inſtead of. Marne. 
en 22% T. Earl Danby, inſtead of Dar 7. 
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